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‘There can have been few, if any, Presidents of the Association 
in whose year of office there have happened so many events so 
charged with destiny and of such profound significance to the 
human race as during the year now ending. You will, I hope, 
sympathise with me accordingly. If my privileges are many, 
my responsibilities are indeed heavy, and if I am adequately 
to attempt to review the events of 1944—-45—a review which 
you customarily expect from your President—I have no easy 
task. I would, however, be failing if I did not attempt at least 
to catalogue the major happenings of the year and make some 
comment upon them. 

I would remind you first that the year opened with Britain, 
and London in particular, harassed with flying bombs ; a little 
later to be harried by high-speed rockets. ‘These did not con- 
duce to ordered thought and thoughtful planning and I would 
even thus early wish to pay a tribute to the permanent staff 
of the Association who, with others, continued their work 
amidst added hardships. As you know, several of these missiles 
fell in close proximity to the Association’s premises. 

Last year, at this time, the tempo of the invasion of the fortress 
of Europe was increasing: the names of Arnhem, Flushing, 
Aachen, the Ardennes counter-offensive, the Ruhr, the Rhine 
crossings, Cologne and, latér, the German collapse, will serve 
to remind you briefly what a striking winter and spring have 
passed since last year. 

I was unable to carry out the duties of my office for the whole 
period. From January to April I was engaged i in other work 
in the Caribbean area and in that connection I would like to 
make two observations. 

The first is that both you and I are under a debt to our 
two Vice-Presidents—Major Hancock and Mr. Gould—for 
shouldering the burdens of presidential responsibility in my 
absence. I shall hope to make a little more specific reference 
to their great assistance later. 

The second observation is that there are overseas members 
of the Association just as intensely interested in our doings 
here in London as anyone in Britain, and some of us I fear 
are liable to forget this fact at times. The great developments 
taking place i in rapidity of transport and communications and 
the certainty that these will in¢rease, are bringing the outposts 
of Empire nearer to us in a physical sense and I| look forward 
to a more closely knit Empire-wide Association in the years 
ahead. Up to now our horizons have been those of the confines 
of Britain: I am convinced that the N.V.M.A. will and must 
extend its influence into a wider Empire sphere to an even 
greater extent in future. 

I must make brief reference to May 8th—the day of Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender—and to the more recent 
August 15th, the day of Japan’s surrender and the formal ending 
of hostilities in the global war. Whatever happens in future, 
these are two momentous dates. These are the days which we 
all trust will go down in history as the basic days which restored 
to the world the temporarily forgotten magic of peace. We 
are, I feel, privileged to have lived through them. 

The list of epoch-making events of the year that has passed 
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since last we met would be incomplete, however, without 
a reference to the San Francisco Conference where we may 
hope was forged the first draft of a blue-print for world peace ; 
to the Potsdam Conference and to the demonstration that it 
gave to the world of the power and stability of the British 
Parliamentary system ; and lastly, and perhaps overshadowing 
all these in its ultimate importance, to the achievement of 
atomic fission. It is a sobering thought that no previous 
generation of mankind has stood, as we stand, upon the brink 
of a potential abyss and been allowed to toy with the keys to 
a future where elemental things so pregnant with destiny may 
be our masters or our servants. 

I make no apology for drawing your attention to these various 
non-veterinary matters for we are all citizens first and veterin- 
arians second ; it helps to preserve a proper perspective if at 
times we pause to look around. 

EDUCATION 

May I ask your indulgence now while I attempt to discuss 
matters of perhaps a little more immediate moment? If one 
may assess the colours of the future upon the complexion of 
the present, there are hopeful signs of a greater realism in 
approach to the problems of education throughout its whole 
structure—in the primary and secondary schools, in the public 
schools, in the universities and in those more vocational institu- 
tions of which the veterinary and agricultural schools are of 
greatest interest to ourselves. There is in active progress a 
sort of silent (or, if you like, not so silent) educational revolution 
which I am sure is destined to affect the whole community. 
I need only mention the Education Act, the reports of the 
Luxmoore, Goodenough, and the Loveday Committees, to 
illustrate the trends of thought. A conscious sense of dis- 
satisfaction with our own educational careers and the determina- 
tion that our children shall not similarly suffer, has I am sure 
been basically responsible for the awakening of so much public 
interest in all aspects of education and for the stimulus to 
thought and action on the part of so many in the veterinary 
profession. The reports of the Loveday Committee have 
certainly resulted in an arousing of interest, a liveliness in 
debate and a spate of criticism and examination which must 
surely lead, eventually, to great improvements. How else 
could we justify the violence of the aspirations of the young 
and the asperities of thé old. It is, I think, a good sign that 
so many not even remotely concerned with veterinary education 
should display so much interest—whether it be spontaneous 
or—well, not so spontaneous ! 

It would not be right for me to use my present opportunity 
to beat any drum, but this much I-would say. Whatever the 
merits or demerits of the past, the future status of the profession, 
the magnitude of the contributions it may achieve and the 
quality of the service it may render to the public, are each 
fundamentally dependent upon the character of the education 
and the efficiency of the training given at the colleges and these , 
to-day, are not yet so constituted as to be ideal. There is much 
room for more realism in matters of finance for veterinary 
education, for highly informed discussion of both general and 
detailed planning, for more freedom for the teachers, and much 
need for adventurous experiment in the schools themselves. 
And here again, if I may, I would sound a note of urgency. 
Whatever design for the future may be ultimately agreed, the 
time to complete all the preliminary discussions is now. Any 
progressive changes in veterinary education will take a minimum 
of five years to be effective and probably at least another five 
years before their effects upon practice or administration 
become perceptible. 

RESEARCH 

And from education, may I direct your thoughts for a minute 
or two to research, which can be regarded as the real basis 
of all educational progress, It could well have been said that 
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all sciences have lived parasitically upon the starving bodies 
of their research workers. In these later years, we have seen 
a maternal government give financial nurture, through the media 
of ad hoc research committee nursemaids, to these starving 
mortals. When these nursemaids adequately foster their 
charges, remarkable results may follow. Five hundred million 
pounds of sterling nurture were lavished in about three and a 
half years upon those who produced the atomic bomb. It is 
interesting to speculate what lasting benefits to the human race 
might have resulted if even a tenth part of that sum had been, 
or were even now to be expended in a like period upon the 
varying facets of productive research. 

I am, however, not convinced that the research worker 
thrives best when he is fed by and under the control of the 
research committee, and it seems that the time is coming when 
a protest against the system must be entered. Both agricultural 
and veterinary research is in danger of fast becoming a mere 
tool of the bureaucratic committee and the work carried out 
is tending more and more to become a pale copy of original 
work done elsewhere, or is directed solely towards application. 
We seem in danger of losing that kind of mentality in research 
by which thinking only, can formulate a question. It is often 
far more difficult to ask the intelligent question which is going 
to lead to the truth, than it is to work out the answer when 
the right question has been asked. Our research work is too 
much planned to give a so-called “ practical answer,” an 
answer moreover which has often only an immediate short- 
term application. There is perhaps a definite place for com- 
mittee-controlled investigation, but opportunity should equally 
be given for spontaneous research, especially by the younger 
and keener minds. There is surely a need for an entirely new 
approach to many of our perennial problems, not only in the 
veterinary world but in many wider spheres as well, and there 
is, I think, more hope and promise from the younger men 
than from the older, more tired, less elastic—even though 
perhaps more experienced—minds among us. I know of no- 
one in the profession (and not too many without it) to whom 
is given freedom and time to think, who need not tell some 
committee or other just what he is thinking, and who has the 
facilities to test the validity of his mental processes by adequate 
experiment. In actual fact, the practitioner himself approaches 
perhaps most nearly to these desiderata, but he, poor man, rich 
in virtually everything else, is a pauper in time. My conclusions 
seem to bring me to the stage where I feel convinced that the 
practitioner—both the old and the young—is not made or 
enabled to play his fullest part in our research organisation. 
There must be a wealth of experience, original thinking and 
perhaps a great capacity for experiment and research lying fallow 
in the practices of this country waiting to make its contribution 
and it should present no great difficulty for the right kind of 
organisation and encouragement to realise this potential asset. 
I am one of those—and I believe they are many—who’ look 
forward to the time when organisations independent of political 
or government control, such as is in the meantime represented 
by the Veterinary Educational Trust, will by stimulating 
thought and providing facilities make a noteworthy contribution 
to our knowledge of the causes, processes and control of disease 
in all its aspects, and the enhancement of animal health and 
production. 


ANIMAL HusBANDRY 


This leads me to one other aspect of research work to which 
one may be permitted to draw attention. Members of the 
veterinary profession, especially in Britain, have hitherto been 
regarded by others as only qualified and fitted to carry out work 
which has as its objective the elucidation of some diseased or 
aberrant process, or the elaboration of a remedial measure to 
correct or restore the abnormal. It is fair to term this endeavour 
as ameliorative or even as negative. I would, I hope, be among 
the first to pay full tribute to the workers who have laboured 
and are labouring to correct that which has already gone 
wrong—those who deal with pathology, bacteriology, study of 
virus diseases, parasites and so on, and those who determine 
therapeutic or prophylactic regimes: I fully admit we still need 
them and their work. But I am convinced that they should 
not be regarded as the only research workers in the veterinary 


field—as still seems to be current tendency. With a five years’ 
training spent entirely upon the study of domesticated animals, 
including the normal as well as the abnormal, the veterinarian 
is in an incontrovertibly strong position to contribute to know- 
ledge of improvement of animal health and production. He 
is, however, so often overlooked when these more positive 
aspects of livestock research are discussed that one is tempted 
to express a wonder. Is it that the word “‘ veterinarian ”’ has 
become synonymous with disease work only, or are there some 
other reasons ? Do those who advise upon the expenditure 
of public money and the provision of research facilities always 
give the best advice ? Or are we ourselves perhaps to blame 
because in the past the fee-paying client’s needs have been our 
chief concern ? 

Once more I think I would like to suggest that the nation 
does not make fullest use of the knowledge and ability of its 
4rained personnel and I would commend to the attention of 
authority and of agriculture in particular the unused tactical 
reserves that here exist. I should like to make it clear that I 
have no desire to attack or cast reflection upon those of other 
sciences who work on animal health, breeding, feeding or other 
aspects. No one section of any community can possess a 
monopoly of brains; nevertheless we do see generous oppor- 
tunities created for a selected few and denied to many. 

I do, however, express the hope that with a younger and more 
numerous generation growing up, these things will change. 
I look forward to the day when the veterinarian will play a 
fuller part in the positive aspects of improvement of health 
by giving that guidance and advice upon all those genetic and 
environmental aspects of animal life for which his training, 
knowledge and experience will fit him. To use a metaphor, if I 
may, instead of being content merely to mend the pot-holes in 
the Road of Livestock Progress, where the traffic of production 
has worn its surface through, or being concerned in straighten- 
ing the bends or improving the gradients, I am sure he should 
be out ahead helping with other experts to survey the ground 
and map the way the Road must go; and he should be watching 
and guiding its building, ensuring good foundations, scrutinis- 
ing its construction, consolidation and surfacing, and when 
this is achieved he will be in a position to make his maximum 
contribution to the good of mankind. 


VETERINARIANS IN THE COLONIES 


If what I have outlined as a desirable activity of the veterin- 
arian in this country is accepted as right and proper, I feel that 
there will be even more agreement with the suggestion that 
the same principles, as applied to the Colonial Veterinary 
Services, are correct. There is an enormous amount of work 
to be done to improve the livestock of the Empire in tropical 
areas. More attention is being paid to these aspects of work 
now that control of the major killing epizootics is within sight 
and their eradication has become a positive probability rather 
than, as hitherto, regarded as an impossibility. The more the 
control of such spectacular diseases as rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia, the trypanosomiases and the tick-transmitted 
plasmodial diseases, rickettsias and so on, is successfully exer- 
cised, the more clear become, those other less spectacular 
diseases which would have killed the cattle or lowered their 
efficiency if they had not already died from the major diseases. 
The modus operandi best suited to livestock development in 
the tropics seems to fall into a series of steps :— 

(a) To effect control and eventual eradication of the major 
epizootics. 

(6) To establish the identification, control and prevention 
of the minor conditions, diseases, deficiencies and insufficiencies, 
and so on. 

(c) To undertake the identification and then the establish- 
ment of the optimum environment possible under each given 
set of local conditions varying from territory to territory. 

(d) To encourage the introduction of the standardised 
environment amongst the local peoples and then to incorporate 
it into local practice ; and lastly, 

(e) To practise and to teach improvement of production by 
proper selection or other means among the livestock populations 
in the standardised environment. 

Some of these steps may, of course, proceed simultaneously. 
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All necessitate a constant watch over health and disease and the 
greater the progress made, the more complex become the 
problems. 

I would submit that the failure of authority to realise these 
crucial facts and failure to ensure the vital place of the veterin- 
arian in the team are further instances of failure to utilise 
the best available trained personnel to the best advantage. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PROFESSION 

It may perhaps be wise at this stage to pause and reconsider, 
bluntly, for what reason the veterinary profession exists. What 
is its raison d’étre? There is, I submit, only one true answer, 
an answer which is entirely simple: to serve the community 
to the best of its ability ; to fulfil a demand for its specialised 
knowledge and experience. I would suggest that this sim- 
plicity of purpose is one we share with other sister professions. 
I sometimes think we have been in danger of forgetting this 
objective. In common with others, we have built an edifice 
composed of rules and regulations, codes of ethics, systems of 
government and the usages of custom around us which may 
easily mask clear vision. Rules and codes and structures formu- 
lated for better conduct and for rendering more efficient 
service, are entirely justifiable and should be upheld and main- 
tained. But restrictive, self-centred or out-dated customs and 
regulations dre in the long run neither in the interest of the 
individual nor of the profession. They narrow opportunity 
and fetter freedom. 

How best, then, can the profession serve the community ? 
The magnitude of its contribution to society depends on the 
opportunities and the facilities afforded its individual members 
to express themselves within the limits of their knowledge, 
experience and professional capacities. Let it be repeated that 
the system associated with the fee-paying visit can only provide 
an incomplete opportunity for this expression and an imperfect 
veterinary service to the animal owner or to the animal. 

We have seen initiated during the war years a fresh approach 
to this service. The facts should be reviewed and kept in mind. 
When the veterinary surgeon only sits at the end of the tele- 
phone waiting to be called to his cases, it is widely agreed he 
cannot give his best service. In years gone by, some practi- 
tioners spontaneously developed the better system of not 
waiting to be called; regular visits were made upon some 
contract or private agreement. Thus was partly solved the 
problem of how to contact the case in the pre-clinical stage 
before the illness had progressed to the spectacular stage where 
the animal’s efficiency was already impaired and before it could 
be recognised by the farmer as urgent enough to need attention. 
These private systems were only partially effective—they were 
not entirely perfect. A further stage in the evolution of general 
practice has now been initiated, and a national control scheme 
for controlling some of the diseases of dairy cattle has been 
introduced. Whatever the critics may say, an impartial _re- 
view shows that up to date there is no doubt that the Control 
Scheme has resulted in an immense amount of. good, both 
directly and indirectly to the farming community, and has 
meant the saving of much milk and meat for human use. Its 
effect upon the profession has also been good. It awakened 
interest on the part of many in aspects of work and service 
that had hitherto not been regarded as either useful or in- 
teresting. It has shown to many practitioners and farmers 
that there are wider functions to be fulfilled than the mere 
treatment of the sick individual. It has created a demand from 
the dairy farmer for a wider form of service by the veterinary 
profession. Admittedly, the Scheme has had criticism; but 
criticism directed towards constructive ends is to be wel- 
comed ; and in any case the authors of nearly every innovation 
introduced to a fundamentally conservative community, and 
especially to such a fundamentally and proverbially conservative 
section as farmers, must expect to encounter criticism. ‘There 
are signs, however, just discernible, that some extension of 
this Scheme or some other schemes, possibly modified consider- 
ably, may be called for in future. The matter is sub judice and 
more than that cannot be said at the moment. 

I cannot allow the opportunity to pass, even though it is a 
digression, without making reference to the very great services 
which have been rendered during more ‘than five years past by 
the Chairman of the Survey Committee, Mr. H. W. Steele- 


Bodger. Having seen a good deal of the Survey Committee 
from its beginnings, and having an intimate knowledge of the 
very large amount of energetic work he has put in on its behalf, 
I myself have very great pleasure in expressing publicly the 
Association’s sincerest appreciation of Mr. Steele-Bodger’s 
efforts and achievements. I do so, however, in the somewhat 
regretful knowledge that up to the present it has not been 
possible to persuade him to continue and to complete his. work. 


THe URGENCY OF THE NEEDS OF THE FUTURE 

Thus, my digression—though I claim it to be entirely 
warranted. To return—by effort from within, the Association 
has increased the usefulness of the veterinarian to the public ; 
but more is now needed. The time has come when greater 
recognition by authority is essential ; not only recognition but 
a re-orientation of ideas. We have been for too long prepared 
to wait for others to map out the plans for progress and too 
often the plans have been lacking in breadth of vision, even 
though perhaps admirable in meticulous detail. I am convinced 
that there is still a mass of disease, inefficiency of production 
and loss of potential assets on British farms which is not now 
being dealt with and will not be catered for until some other 
mechanism is devised to close the lacunae in the present system. 

I think that we have reached the stage where rapid progress, 
so greatly needed, cannot be expected under the existing dis- 
sociated organisations. There is urgent need for the formation 
of some central advisory and executive body, council, board 
or other organised mechanism, which can exercise supervisory 
functions over the whole field of veterinary endeavour. It is 
required to advise, to co-ordinate and to define scientific and 
practical policy for government and for veterinarians of all 
classes according to respective needs and requirements. It might 
be concerned with the initiation of enquiries where necessary, 
with the direction and delegation of major activities, with the 
co-ordination of work and the collection, dissemination and 
democratisation of knowledge. I conceive its activities to 
embrace not only Britain but the Colonial Empire as well. 
Its functions need not impinge upon those of any other statutory 
or existing organisation, but it should be sufficiently authorita- 
tive to advise and assist these in their work; to delegate to 
them problems for solution or to receive from them requests 
for accurate information and advice. 

I realise that the conception is not original and that in a 
previous Presidential Address a similar suggestion was adum- 
brated. My chief aim to-day is to re-direct your attention to 
the increased and ever rapidly increasing need for some such 
body, rather than to elaborate upon it. May I hope that every- 
one concerned will give the conception more thought, not as 
an abstract flight of imagination, but as a practical suggestion 
for the solution of a problem of urgency. 

I have no intention of cataloguing the list of activities of the 
Association for the past twelve months. The Annual Report 
has been circulated and is to come before the later part of this 
meeting, and the various items will doubtless receive due 
consideration there. 

I would ask you, however, to allow me to mention that the 
list of items appearing in the report is by no means exhaustive. 
Council and Committee have many other matters in hand 
which have not proceeded to the stage where even a progress 
report is possible. You will agree that the headquarters of the 
Association and its central executives have completed a busy 
year, and that it is fitting that on your behalf I should make 
acknowledgment of the able and efficient services rendered by 
the permanent office staff, and especially by Mr. Knight, the 
General Secretary, upon whom falls the responsibility for the 
increasing routine work of the Association. The six years’ 
war has put upon us all a strain of which we may rfot always 
be fully aware, until the demand arises for that extra spurt ; 
only then do we discover a diminution of the resiliency we 
formerly possessed. As the Association increases in member- 
ship, the routine work becomes heavier and a reconsideration 
of the size, organisation and functions of the permanent staffing 
will become necessary. 

That is a matter for the future, however. Meantime I would 
wish to end by thanking very sincerely the permanent staff for 
their loyal co-operation and help during the year that has 
passed. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED TO CONGRESS 


In this issue we publish (below) the first of the papers presented 
at the 1945 Congress of the N.V.M.A., contributed by Officers of 
the R.A.V.C., introduced by the Director-General (Brigadier G. A. 
Kelly), on “Achievements of the Army Veterinary and Remount 
Services during the War,” together with a report of the general 
discussion. 

Next week’s issue will contain the papers on “ Achievements 
of the Colonial Service during the War,” contributed by Dr. Jas. 
Carmichael, p.sc., M.R.C.v.S., Dip. BACT., formerly Senior Veterinary 
Research Officer, Uganda, and Mr. W. W. Henderson, €.B.£., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Director of Veterinary Services, N. Nigeria, and 
a report of the discussion. 


“Achievements of The Army Veterinary and 
Remount Services During the War” 


On Wednesday, September 26th, 1945, the members met at the 
Grand Hall, Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 
under the Presidency of Professor W. C. Miccer to hear and discuss 
papers by the Director, Army Veterinary and Remount Services 
and Officers of the R.A.V.C., on the “ Achievements of the Army 
Veterinary and Remount Services during the War.” 

The Presipent, in opening the meeting, welcomed Brigadier 
G. A. Kelly and members of his staff from the Army Veterinary 
and Remount Services who had kindly agreed to bring their know- 
ledge of the Veterinary Services up to date. For security reasons 
it had not been possible for the profession as a whole to keep 
themselves fully acquainted with the numerous and varied activities 
of the R.A.V.C. At the beginning of the war there was an 
apparent lack of need for the Corps but after the first period of 
ane and confusion the need for an increased strength became 
obvious and recruiting started. 

Brigadier G. A. Kelly: I am very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the notice of such an important representative 
body of the veterinary profession a brief sketch of the achieve- 
ments of our services during World War No. 2. In World War 
No. 1, as you all know, the Army Veterinary Services of the 
British Forces was at its peak and the envy of all nations including 
both our Allies and our opponents. 

In the intervening years between those great upheavals the 
Germans studied our organisation with the greatest intentness as 
they did, indeed, in the case of all other subjects which were 
likely to benefit them for the future. I had the opportunity 
recently of making a short visit to some formations of the German 
Army in their concentration areas and of conversing at length 
with both senior and junior veterinary officers. It is only fair 
to state that I was much impressed by the officers encountered 
and their standard of intelligence, keenness and personality. They 
were all university trained men and their service appeared to carry 
weight and enjoy prestige second to none in that Army. 

T am glad to have been able to bring here to-day Brigadier 
Slocock, the Director of Veterinary and Remount Services on the 
Control Commission in Germany, and he will explain later how 
our Service is now operating there. He will also favour us with a 
brief appreciation of how the German civil veterinary services 
functioned in normal times. 

Prior to this, however, the following officers of the R.A.V.C. will 
address you and I have great pleasure in introducing them to you: 

Maior Franklin. This officer, now released to his normal em- 
ployment with the Ministry of Agriculture, has kindly consented 
to read a paper on the operations of the veterinary services during 
the period under review. Major Franklin has had long experience 
of war, having been a Territorial Officer in a fighting unit during 
the 1914-18 contest. He is an extremely keen and capable veter- 
inarian who has served us well during this war both at home 
and abroag. 

In connection with Major Franklin’s subject I have Lt.-Col. 
Townsend here to discourse on some points connected with war 
surgery which I trust you will find of interest. Colonel Townsend, 
as, no doubt, you are aware, is an expert surgeon but it is as an 
organiser that he served us nobly in the early stages of the 
Mediterranean campaign. 

Maior Blount, a scientific expert, is also here to discuss the 
chemical warfare aspect of the veterinary service. He succeeded 


Colonel Bamford at the Chemical Warfare School and his out- 
standing work there has been of the greatest value to the Ministry 
of Supply. 

Passing to the remount side of our activities, this has been 


my pet subject for very many years and I have worked for long 
periods with the Remount Service in India. I could never under- 
stand why we were barred from the control of remounting for 
which our widely experienced officers are so eminently fitted. 
Now, however, thanks mainly to the efforts of my distinguished 
predecessor, Brigadier Murray, whom we have here supporting us, 
the long deferred transfer was effected in time to prove of the 
utmost benefit to the British Army when faced with the extremely 
difficult Italian terrain during a tedious campaign in all weathers. 

Lt.-Col. Green will read a paper on the Remount Service. 
This officer is one of our young pre-war regulars and he has 
had considerable and varied experience in India, East Africa, the 
Middle East, and the U.S.A. He is now serving at the War 
Office and so has ready access to our records from overseas. | 
am glad to see that we have here our Colonel Commandant, 
Brigadier Mosley, who is well known to most of you. Welcome 
also to so many officers of the Corps, both past and present, and 
I appreciate it very much that some of you have taken the trouble 
to come long distances in these difficult times to attend this 
meeting. 


Achievements of the Army Veterinary Services 
During the War 


Mayor A. V. FRANKLIN, r-p., R.A.V.C. 


Brigadier Kelly and the Officers of the Corps welcome this 
opportunity courteously extended to them of offering some account 
to the profession of the work of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
during the war. Save for two articles which lately appeared in 
The Veterinary Record dealing with our activities in the Central 
Mediterranean and in India, little has been published to enlighten 
Members in this respect and it would be no exaggeration to observe 
that our work in this war is not entirely familiar to our profes- 
sional colleagues, still less to the general public at large. 

The remarkable achievements of the profession during the Great 
War of 1914-1918 are too well known to need reiteration here— 
suffice to say, however, that of a total Register of about 3,300 
Members no less than 1,200 were at one time serving as officers 
in the Corps so that in point of relative numbers this contri- 
bution to the national effort must be almost unique in the history 
of any professional body throughout the land. ; 

With the rapid onset of mechanisation in the pre-war years it 
became increasingly evident that the services of veterinary surgeons 
would never again be required upon this ‘scale ; indeed, there were 
many who thought it unlikely that the Corps would ever take 
the field again in any strength and it seemed that these fears were 
not entirely without justification. But speculation with regard to 
military operations is sometimes incorrect as was proved by the 
fact that the R.A.V.C. once again came into its own and to a 
degree which even the most optimistic would have hesitated to 
predict. 

In order to present a broad outline as to how this state of 
affairs matured, I pr to trace the veterinary activities of the 
Corps from the outbreak of the war to the present time. 

In September, 1939, the Home Establishment of the R.A.V.C. 
consisted of 82 officers and 105 men; in India there were 59 officers 
while in other stations overseas there were four. On the Active 
List of the Territorial Army there were 26 officers and 28 men. 
Before demobilisation started the Corps numbered no less than 
447 officers and 3,000 men. 

In the early days of the war it was decided as a matter of 
policy that any expansion regarding officers would be furnished, 
with a few exceptions, by offering Emergency Commissions to 
voung graduates rather than to call upon Reserve Officers of the 
Regular and Territorial Armies. It is true that these Reserve 
Officers had the advantage of several years’ exverience behin«d 
them and, in many cases, they had served with distinction in the 
last war. Nevertheless it was felt that the present campaign might 
prove to be both long and arduous and conducted under very 
different conditions than those prevailing last time, conditions 
likely to be more favourably suited to younger men. So it was 
that although. many Reserve Officers were disappointed with this 
decision its wisdom was justified in the light of subsequent events. 

As far as other ranks were concerned an excellent type of recrui' 
was readily forthcoming—including men from racing, training and 
breeding establishments, eager to join a Corps in which their 
experience would be useful, together with a number of veterinary 
students whose work as dressers and in pharmacies was invaluable 
young men who thought little of their careers but onlv considered 
where their duty lay and whose action was worthy of the highest 
commendation. 
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Our immediate resuscitation was brought about by the Formation 
of the Cavalry Division which was at once mobilised, concentrated 
in the Midlands and prepared for service in Palestine. This 
Division, with the exception of a composite regiment of Household 
Cavalry, was composed entirely of Yeomanry Regiments, each with 
its Territorial Army veterinary officer. To serve them in the Field 
certain Veterinary Units were formed comprising a Hospital, a 
Convalescent Horse Depot, a Veterinary Evacuating Section and 
three Mobile Veterinary’ Sections. These units accompanied the 
Division to Palestine round about Christmas, 1939, and soon estab- 
lished themselves in that country. At this stage a few observations 
regarding the move of this Formation to Palestine may be of some 
interest. 

The Division moved from its concentration Area in four flights 
by rail to Dover and from thence by train ferry to Dunkirk where 
trains were in readiness to convey the horses the long journey 
through France to Marseilles: here a few days’ rest was given 
before embarkation to Haifa. Veterinary Aid Posts were established 
at Dover and Dunkirk as well as a Mobile Section at Marseilles to 
deal with casualties en route but, in spite of the bitter weather 
prevailing that winter, and the arduous nature of the journey, 
the losses were remarkably few—less than 2 per cent. of the 
total number of animals—and these were mostly due to transit 
fever. Oxygen cylinders were available on all transport vessels 
and these were useful, particularly in the case of horses carried 
in the lower decks. 

In the meantime several Indian and Cypriot Pack Transport Com- 
panies were already operating in France, while in Palestine two 
Cavalry Regiments had been stationed since the Autumn of 1938 
to help deal with the local disturbances in that country: these 
regiments, the Royals and the Greys, were attended by a Mobile 
Veterinary Section—a Regular unit—which, it may be observed in 
passing, has served continuously abroad since that date, in Egypt, 
Syria, Sicily and Italy—a creditable record of seven years’ unbroken 
service overseas. 

The year 1940 passed without any major event as far as the 
Corps was concerned: it was spent mainly in establishing our 
position overseas and consolidating on a sound basis our Depot 
at Doncaster where provision was made for the training of recruits 
as reinforcements and for the formation of fresh units should they 
be required. Our Army Veterinary Stores at Aldershot was ex- 
panded to meet all commitments while at the R.A.V.C. Laboratory, 
mallein was produced on a large scale. Our Record Office staff 
was expanded to deal with the documentation of the ever-increasing 
flow of new recruits. 

The following year, 1941, was memorable in the history of the 
Corps inasmuch as it marked the completion of the fusion of the 
Veterinary and Remount Services under our administration. This 
clear indication of the confidence in which the Corps was held in 
the highest quarters gave the utmost satisfaction to us all and 
to the profession at large. In the meantime Pack Transport Com- 
panies were steadily being built up against future requirements 
and the campaigns in Eritrea, Greece and Syria were fought. Of 
these, Eritrea was the most spectacular as far as the Pack Com- 
panies were concerned and afforded a very clear indication of their 
value in operations conducted over difficult and mountainous 
country. It was ‘later acknowledged in high quarters that these 
invaluable units were responsible in no small measure for the 
success of certain phases of the fighting, particularly around Keren, 
and this opinion was reflected favourably upon the R.A.V.C. units 
supporting them, through whose efforts upon more than one criti- 
cal occasion the animal wastage was maintained at a low level. 

Mule companies were despatched to Greece and had already com- 
menced to pull their weight when orders for evacuation were given. 
To maintain them in the field a veterinary hospital, a remount 
depot and a mobile veterinary section were sent from the Middle 
East. Unfortunately a large proportion of our officers and men, 
numbering about 250, could not be evacuated and were taken 
prisoners of war, but not, as we have heard from a survivor, until 
their ammunition was exhausted and their weapons made useless 
to the enemy. It is satisfactory to observe that, practically without 
exception, all our men captured in this theatre, so early in the 
war, are now safely home once more. 

The Syrian campaign was interesting from our point of view in 
that a brigade of Cavalry was engaged as such and operating 
with it were two mobile veterinary sections. These units occupied 
forward positions throughout and did good work in the rapid 
evacuation of battle casualties. 

In 1942 it became evident that it was desirable to place the 
supply of fresh meat and its inspection, both ante- and _post- 


mortem, upon a sound and scientific basis. The Corps was asked 
to undertake this new duty and was able to furnish officers capable 
of puttin 
in meat inspection duties workin 
veterinary officers. 


it into effect. A pool of reliable N.C.O.s was trained 
under the direct supervision of 
Special advice and assistance was given to 


issuing and supply units regarding the peculiar problems associated 
with the storage and transport of meat in sub-tropical climates. 
Later on model abattoirs were built under R.A.V.C. supervisors with 
ample lairage accommodation. It can fairly be claimed that these 
measures protected our troops serving in the Levant from certain 
indigenous conditions communicable to man, of which Cysticercus 
bovis infection was a notable example. 

This new sphere of activity was shortly succeeded by the estab- 
lishment of livestock depots carrying cattle, sheep and goats and 
of pig-breeding units and rabbitries. They were run by R.A.V.C. 
officers and men assisted by native labour and were entirely suc- 
cessful in supplying the troops with fresh meat of good quality, in 
marked contrast to the indifferent products previously offered by 
local contractors. The broad idea of these depots in so far as cattle 
were concerned was to purchase large numbers locally, retain them 
for about ten weeks and by a process of intensive and _ scientific 
feeding to increase their weight to a maximum within a minimum 
of time. One depot alone, carrying a total stock of 1,500 beasts, 
was able to produce a weekly turnover of 150 for slaughter. 

The year 1943 marked the opening of the fighting in Italy. 
At last the Corps was enabled to share in active operations upon 
a much larger scale than obtained in the previous campaign in 
Eritrea, Greece and Syria; an opportunity eagerly awaited by all 
ranks, but which at one time seemed unlikely to materialise. It 
soon became clear that, as the campaign developed, owing to the 
difficult character of the country and to the severe weather condi- 
tions which rendered tracks and roads impassable for motor trans- 
pert and transformed streams into torrents, it would not be pos- 
sible to sustain the troops in the line with food, ammunition and 
stores without the aid of pack transport units. The number of 
these companies was therefore greatly increased and consequently 
fresh veterinary and remount units were formed to attend them 
and to maintain them with replacements. These units included 
hospitals, remount depots. mobile veterinary sections, depots of 
veterinary stores, remount purchasing commissions and veterinary 
and remount conducting sections. ‘These last-named were expressly 
designed to deal with battle casualties and to replace them rapidly 
in forward areas: they are highly mobile and generously equipped 
with motor vehicles specially modified for the quick transport 
of mules. Throughout certain periods of the fighting our troops 
in the line were entirely dependent upon pack transport for their 
maintenance and in turn the pack transport companies were 
dependent upon the R.A.V.C. for the evacuation and immediate 
replacement of their battle casualties. 

Later in 1944 the R.A.V.C., like other Services, was called upon 
to provide assistance to the National Liberation Army of Yugo- 
slavia under Marshal Tito. Several hundred mules and many riding 
horses were supplied for Partisan units undergoing training, which 
was carried out under the supervision of British officers, until ready, 
to take an active part in operations with the guerrillas in the in- 
terior. Very cordial relations were established between our officers 
and the Marshal’s staff and great benefit accrued both to the 
Partisans and to the animals consequent upon the instruction given 
by our Corps Detachments in subjects such as shoeing, pack saddle 
fitting and animal management. 

In the meantime dogs were being employed in ever increasing 
numbers for the guarding” of large store establishments and for 
the detection of land-mines, a remarkable phenomenon which, in 
itself, would form the subject of a fascinating story. It was our 
task to provide for their veterinary care and attention and for this 
purpose officers who had specialised in canine practices were readily 
forthcoming. Dealing as we did with very considerable numbers 
of dogs, and with laboratory facilities’ at our disposal, valuable 
data soon became available regarding parasitic conditions in gen- 
eral, of which the incidence of coccidiosis was amongst the most 
interesting. Inoculations against distemper were carried out upon 
a large scale, while in the Middle East with its widespread incid- 
ence of rabies, prophylactic treatment was undertaken with con- 
siderable success. Investigations were also conducted with condi- 
tions associated with Beta haemolytic streptococcus infections and 
much interesting data upon this subject was recorded. While dis- 
cussing the question of dogs it may interest Members to learn 
that a Quarantine Station has been established under R.A.V.C. 
Control, designed to accommodate large numbers of dogs to which 
troops serving overseas are particularly attached for sentimental 
reasons. The dogs will be boarded and cared for for the usual 
period of six months under a sliding scale of fees adjusted accord- 
ing to the owner’s means. 

In order to present a clear picture of our activities in the Far 
East it should be appreciated that nearly all serving rank and file 
of veterinary units are supplied by native personnel. Senior admin- 
istrative officers and a large proportion of officers commanding units 
are found by the R.A.V.C. All other officers are furnished by the 
Indian Army Veterinary Corps who number about 250. These 
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officers hold either British or Indian diplomas and are appointed 
to King’s or Viceroy’s Commissions. 

Although the requirements for animal transport in Italy had 
been heavy they were not comparable in point of relative numbers 
to those engaged in Burma where, at one time, some 50 Companies 
were operating each carrying 400 or more ponies or mules. As a 
result veterinary establishments such as base and field hospitals, 
mobile sections and so forth formed to attend them were upon a 
very large scale indeed, comparable to the last war in certain 
operational theatres: thus, as time went on a larger and larger 
mg er of our newly commissioned officers became absorbed in 

ar Eastern establishments. It will be remembered that in certain 
phases of the Burmese campaign which opened in 1942, the fighting 
was of a confused nature—veterinary units, sometimes hospitals, 
often mobile sections were frequently in action and, from reports 
now available, gave an excellent account of themselves. The severe 
climatic conditions, particularly during the monsoon season with 
its steaming heat and the difficult nature of the country, mostly 
impenetrable jungle, imposed a severe physical strain upon our 
officers and justified the wisdom of choosing younger men for the 
task. Were the subject matter of this paper confined to the Burma 
——— alone it would be difficult to do justice to the work 
of the Veterinary Services in this theatre. 

Before being appointed to units all newly commissioned officers, 
both British and Indian, undergo a special course of two months 
at an Officers’ Training School in India which was formed in 1942. 
This course, which is a comprehensive one, provides instruction in 
basic military training, the special problems associated with tropi- 
cal disease and that ever important subject, the upkeep of mech- 
anical transport ; indeed it may be said with some truth that the 
modern veterinary officer needs to be equally familiar with a 
spanner as he is with a scalpel. 

Amongst the more important duties of the Veterinary Services 
in India are those associated with the control of disease upon the 
great stock and dairy farms established to provide fresh meat and 
dairy products for the troops: to these have been added establish- 
ments for the breeding of pigs, rabbits and poultry upon an 
ambitious scale while, as in the Middle East, a meat inspection 
service has been organised. 

In this short paper I can only deal very hastily with the more 
important disease conditions encountered in the different theatres 
of war, but a brief résumé may be of some interest. 

Our animals in the Middle East, that is to say, in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria, remained remarkably free from contagious 
disease throughout. From time to time a few cases of glanders 
appeared but were quickly controlled by a stringent system of 
mallein — particularly in remount depots. The same applied 
to epizootic lymphangitis where a policy of slaughter combined 
with a rigid isolation of in-contacts prevented any spread beyond 
initial outbreaks. Biliary fever was rendered comparatively in- 
nocuous by the prompt administration of acaprin. Mange was 
mainly of the psoroptic variety but prompt diagnosis and isolation 
prevented any serious outbreak. An outbreak of African horse 
sickness occurred in 1944 in Palestine and Egypt which might have 
assumed serious proportions had not widespread prophylactic vac- 
cination been adopted which proved both practical and effective. 
In view of the formidable barrier presented by the Sinai Desert 
it was thought that the Palestine cases may have been due to 
aircraft transporting the virus-infected insects. ' 

In general a similar picture obtained in Italy except that epizootic 
lymphangitis was somewhat more prevalent but never assumed 
serious p rtions. Certain lines of experimental treatment have 
been tried in Italy, including the use of penicillin products, which 
have since been continued in India. Tetanus is common in Italv 
so, as a prophylactic measure, all equines were treated with toxoid 
in the same manner in which our troops are protected, this being 
the first occasion upon which the toxoid, as opposed to the anti- 
toxin, was used in the British Army for animals. 

In the Far East, however, contagious disease presented more 
serious problems of which in Burma, surra, epizootic lymphangitis 
and anthrax were amongst the most important. Surra was con- 
trolled by a policy of early diagnosis, coupled with the treatment 
and removal of infected animals. It was realised that early 
diagnosis was possible only by the frequent routine examination 
of wet blood films and to enable this to be done expeditiously many 
mobile diagnostic units were established. Treatment consisted of 
intravenous injections of antrypol, a British substitute for naganol 
which, as a product of Bayer’s, was no longer available. This 
system of control proved so successful that the 17 per cent. of 
infected animals in 1942 was reduced to 2 per cent. in 1944. 
Anthrax was kept within reasonable limits by the use of spore 
vaccine with inoculations carried out at six-monthly intervals. 
Throughout the campaign epizootic lymphangitis gave rise to grave 
anxiety. Not only is this disease indigenous to Burma but its 
control is complicated by the ever-present fly acting as a vector. 
Not only that, but active service brings in its train, however careful 


one may be, conditions associated with a broken skin surface 
such as saddle and harness galls and rubs, and naturally this 
adds to the difficulties. Nonetheless the disease was controlled and 
never became responsible for a wastage in animal strength com. 
parable to that seen in certain theatres of the last war. 

In India the Army Veterinary Service was mainly concerned 
with contagious conditions in so far as they affected the great stock 
and poultry farms. These included rinderpest, anthrax, foot-and. 
mouth disease and contagious pneumonia in goats, while salmonel. 
losis and ranekhet or Newcastle disease were important as affecting 
ducks and poultry. 

This account would be incomplete without mention of our veter 
inary units which were despatched to the British Army of Libera 
tion as soon as that Force became firmly established on the Con. 
tinent. It is perhaps not generally known that upon the establish- 
ment of the German Army there were one and a quarter million 
horses, mostly of the light draught type. Many of these were left 
behind during the rapid retreat through France and Belgium and 
our units were actively employed with their salvage and subsequent 
disposal. 

In Greece, as soon as that country was freed, we had a veter- 
inary staff whose task it was to carry out a survey of the remaining 
livestock with a view to assisting and advising the civil authorities 
in re-establishing their veterinary services which, during enemy 
occupation, had ceased to function. Similar staffs were engaged in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. 

And now, with the conclusion of hostilities, to round off the 
work of the Corps, a Veterinary Sub-Branch of the Commission of 
Control for Germany and a similar organisation for Austria is 
already in action. Very broadly, their duties will be to co-ordinate 
existing veterinary services in these countries in such a way that 
they can be fashioned into an effective instrument for the carrying 
out of Allied policy in occupied territories. 

And so, Mr. President, I come to the end of my story, a story 
incomplete and unworthy of the Corps whose achievements I have 
tried to portray and of whose reputation we are all so jealous. 
But, Sir, there is reason to believe that when the Official History 
of the War is written a volume will be devoted to the R.A.V.C, 
a volume let us hope in which full justice will be done to the 
Corps and which will find an honourable place amongst the archives 
of dur profession. 


Veterinary Equine Surgery 
Lt.-Col. C. H. S. Townsend, C.B.E., M.C., F.R.C.V.S.;: Little has 


been written or published of veterinary equine surgery during 
the present war. After the last Great War several papers were 
published on advances made in veterinary surgery, but practically 
nothing has been contributed this time. The reason for this is, 
I think, that the mule has occupied the front of the stage, and 
being a more hardy animal than the horse, he has required less 
surgical interference ; in fact one has come to the conclusion that 
once a mule develops lameness from any bone trouble, the sooner 
he is cast the better, as treatment is uneconomic. — This fact 
limited surgery to some extent, but it has not been neglected. 
Specially qualified Veterinary Officers were classified as Surgical 
Specialists receiving extra duty pay. All veterinary hospitals 
in the Field had operating theatres, some equipped with the 
latest X-ray apparatus, which would hold their own in any modern 
veterinary college. 

Tn one of these hospitals alone, no fewer than 500 maior operations 
were performed in one period of 18 months. It is impossible to 
deal at any length with the surgical problems encountered as thev 
would provide ample material for a separate paper. However, one 
or two short notes on new or experimental surgical work carried 
out by the R.A.V.C. in the Field may not be out of place. 

Lameness Diagnosis.—Considerable work was done in the diag- 
nosis of joint lameness by iniection of local anaesthetics into the 
joint cavities. This proved particularly useful in shoulder and 
stifle lameness. and resulted in earlv definite diagnosis in what 
might previously have been regarded as obscure cases. 

Wound Treatment.—An outstanding fact was that the less treat- 
ment of any kind given with onen wounds, the quicker the healing. 
™ one Veterinary Unit in Italv, as an exnverimental measure, no 
treatment of any kind was given to an onen wound after the 
original cleaning-up process, and the results exceeded all ex- 
pectations. 

Bombs, especially those of the anti-nersonnel varietv. cost the 
largest number of battle casualties. and the difficultv of locating 
metallic fragments was aided by X-ray and by a specially adapted 
electrical mine detector anvaratus. 

Poll Evil and Ouittor—Stranve to sav. T did not see in the 
whole war a single tvnical case of either. Fistulous withers. on 
the other hand. were frequent and always due to neglected saddle 
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injuries. No new method of operation was used, but sulphonamide 
shortened the healing process. 

Hoof Section——This was extensively carried out by all the 
different well-known methods and careful records kept. It was 
finally discontinued as the conclusion was arrived at that it was 
useless aS a permanent cure. 

Open Joints.—These, especially those of the hock and elbow due 
to kicks. were the most serious preventable injuries. They invari- 
ably became infected and every method of treatment was used 
with no more success than has always been the case. These cases 
are invariably fatal in that the most one can expect is a partial 
cure with stiff joints and permanent lameness. An_ extensive 
experimental treatment was carried out in the modern line of 
human treatment in similar cases—that of encasing the limb in 
plaster cast to effect absolute immobility. Records of 15 cases 
treated in this manner however show only three cures. 

Other successful veterinary surgery extensively done was a plastic 
operation for the removal of oid scar tissue following sore backs, 
and a muting operation for silencing mules, which was rendered 
necessary both in the mountains of Italy and the jungles of 
Burma owing to their braying giving away military positions. The 
latter operation was performed on some 8,000 animals and was 
completely successful. 

In one hospital in the Middle East a record of 100 cases of 
operations performed for roaring was kept for the purpose of 
determining the best method of performing the operation. 

These short notes by no means cover the record of the work 
done by the R.A.V.C. during this war, but they serve to indicate 
that surgery was by no means neglected, and show that the 
modern young Veterinary Officer is still as adaptable and efficient 
in this branch of veterinary work as his predecessor. Many of 
them have gained experience which should be invaluable to them 
on their return to civilian life. 


Chemical Defence Experimental Station (Veterinary Section) 


Major W. P. Blount, Ph.D., F.R.C.V.S.: The Staff of the above 
Station comprises two officers and 37 other ranks, with 15 civilians. 


Duties 

The work of the veterinary staff of this establishment (known 
by the initials C.D.E.S.) expanded very considerably in 1941 with 
the extension of the Animal Farm and may be considered under 
three headings: (a) Animal Breeding, (b) Chemical and Allied 
Warfare, (c) Miscellaneous. ~ 


CueMicaL AND ALLIED WARFARE 


Our main function has concerned the development of respirators 
and protective clothing for army animals together with a study 
of the symptoms and treatment of animals suffering from the 
experimental effects of poisonous gases. 

Horse and Mules were provided with eyeshields, respirator, an 
overail-cover, leggings, and protective ointments ; but some of these 
items were later discarded, whilst others have been improved. 
Indeed, research on these matters is still in hand. 

Dogs were also provided with an efficient respirator but pro- 
tective clothing was found impracticable and ointments replaced 
these articles. 

Pigeons received their protection in the form of a “ ventilated ” 
pigeon basket cover. 

Demonstrations of the equipment concerned have been given 
regularly to the Army Gas School at Winterbourne Gunner and 
short Chemical Warfare courses for officers of the Corps have also 
been a feature during the past two years. 

The story of the symptoms and treatment of animals suffering 
from “gas” has been told in a Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
War Office, booklet published in February of this year. 

The termination of the European and Japanese wars has been 
too recent to allow, on security grounds, of any description of 
the part played by the R.A.V.C. in “ Allied” Warfare, but fourth 
year students will require to revise certain of their more specific 
subjects, if such work is ever allowed to be published. 


ANIMAL FARM 

The development of the Animal Farm has provided a valuable 
field for studies on animal management, breeding, nutrition, and 
disease. 

We house from 15,000 to 20,000 animals with eight main species 
varying from mice to monkeys, rats to rabbits and goats to 
pigeons. A further six species have also been bred for experi- 
mental purposes including hamsters, locusts and mosquitoes. 

From 1941 until the end of the war we weaned, bought or issued 
for experiment over one-third of a million animals. Our obiect 


has always been to see that the needs of the scientific officers 


concerned have been met with the least delay and greatest accuracy 
— age, weight, colour, maturity, virginity and the 
ike have been complied with as far as possible, although we did 
fail on one occasion to provide an elephant required tor certain 
anti-Japanese activities. 

Many thousands of our surplus animals have been sold to 
research and other institutions, and facilities are generally © avail- 
able for breeding most common species of animal if required. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Other activities have included:— 

(1) Co-operation with the Navy (under the direction of Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral Wakeley, C.B., D.SC., F.R.C.S., F.R.A.C.S.) in the con- 
duction of large-scale trials on the effects of, and protection against, 
Underwater Blast resulting from the explosion at sea of depth 
charges. As a direct result of this work the Admiralty adopted a 
means for protecting its submerged personnel, (See British Journal 
of Surgery, 1943-44, Vols. XXX and XXXI, Nos. 117 and 121 
respectively.) 

(2) Co-operation with the Army Pigeon Service on disease mat- 
ters generally, including a post-mortem service. From this arose 
an interesting investigation into psittacosis, and the successful trial - 
of homologous vaccines against pigeon pox. 

(3) A_ two-year investigation into the control of lungworms in 
goats (“husk”) by means of the inhalation of noxious, and sup- 
— anti-helminthic substances. An honours graduate in zoology, 
Miss M. I. Speyer, B.sc. (LOND.), was loaned to us for this work, 
an account of which will be published shortly in the veterina 
press. 

(4+) Clinical trials with such substances as D.D.T., “ 666,” 
Lethane and Tetmos (Tetraethylthiuram-monosulphide) against flies, 
fleas, mites and lice ; sulphaguanidine and sulphamezathine against 
coccidiosis in rabbits and other laboratory species; intravenous 
nembutal anaesthesia of monkeys, etc. 

(5) Toxicity experiments for cattle concerning (a) certain com- 
ponents of the VI (German) bomb; (b) the toxicity of T.N.T.— 
containing nitrogenous residues capable of use as farm fertilisers ; 
(c) the value of new compounds allied to alphanaphthylthiourea as 
tat poisons; and (d) the toxic effects on farm animals of white 
phosphorus, after ingestion. 

(6) One of our latest activities has concerned the breeding of 
insects for D.D.T. and other experimental work, the application 
which has already proved of great value in the control of malaria, 
and, we hope, will prove equally satisfactory in decimating locusts. 

Mention must be made also of the willingness of certain members 
of the Corps who volunteered to breed, on themselves, hundreds 
of lice for weeks on end—work necessitated when anti-vermin 
experiments concerning the impregnation of shirts and allied A.T-S. 
underwear were in progress. The irritation was great. but the scab 
formations even more remarkable for their pigmentation and 
persistency. 

Mav I conclude by paving tribute to my late Commanding 
Officer, Colorel RM. Bamford, o.8.£., R.A.v.c., the first Head of 
the Veterinary (Zoological) Section. 


A Talk on the Activities of the R.A.V.C. in British Occupied 
Germany 

Brigadier S. L. Slocock, M.C., F.R.C.V.S.: It is my privilege to 
give you a brief summary of the activities of the R.A.V.C. in 
regard to the regeneration of the German State Veterinary Service. 

A suitable prelude to such a summary is to explain how such a 
purely civilian matter came to fall 6n us. In September, 1944, 
when it appeared possible, if not probable, that Germany would 
disintegrate in the matter of weeks, I was deputed to plan the 
organisation necessary to divert the animal potential of the German 
Wehrmacht from military to peace-time activities with especial 
reference to the needs of the liberated countries. Unfortunately, 
and doubly so for Germany, the Nazis were able to defer the 
collapse over the winter, with the result that the military commit- 
ment of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps in Germany melted to 
a small fraction of its former responsibility. 

The British Control Commission for Germany was designed in 
twelve divisions, three of them (Naval, Army, Air) being Service 
Divisions and nine Civilian, but at the eleventh hour it was found 
that no provision whatever had been made to control the German 
State Veterinary Service or the German veterinary profession. It 
was therefore decided by the Chief of Staff that the organisation 
which had been planned as a part of military control should be 
adapted to the regeneration of the German veterinary profession. 

{ think it is common ground that the German State Veterinary 
Service was a highly efficient machine. It was headed by the 
Veterinary Section of the Public Health Division of the Ministry 
of the Interior. This Section supervised the education of veterinary 
surgeons, the control of animal diseases, the control of slaughtering 
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and slaughterhouses, meat inspection, the control of dairies, the 
inspection of fish and eggs and in fact of all food other than that 
of vegetable origin. 

Its organisation comprised a chief at Berlin, Dr. Frederick Weber, 
who enjoyed Nazi Cabinet Rank and who left Berlin for an un- 
known destination early in April, a deputy at each Regierungsbezirk 
and a state official at each Kreis. (A Regierungsbezirk may be 
likened to one of our larger counties and a Kreis to a county 
division.) 

Before appointment to the State Service it was necessary for a 
graduate to have five years’ experience in private practice and to 
have passed the special examination for Kreis Veterinar. Such a 
regulation gave the Nazis a very obvious stranglehold over public 
appointments. 

Our tasks were considered to be four in number. 

1. To regenerate the German State Service purged of all Nazism. 

2. To conserve the animal population. 

3. To control and eradicate all contagious diseases. 

4. To eradicate biack market activities. 


R.A.V.C. ORGANISATION 


Four Provinces comprise the British Zone; they are:— 

1. North Rhine Province. 

P 2. Westphalia including the Lander of Lippe and Schaumburg 
ippe. 

Holstein. 

4. Hanover including the Lauder of Braunschweig and Olden- 
burg 

The total area of the British Zone is some 43,000 square miles. 

To undertake this task it is estimated that some 29 officers will 
be required ; of this number it has only been possible to provide 
17 to date, so that the work is being carried on under difficulty. 
It is quite impossible to give an adequate picture of the actual 
a difficulties which are encountered. ‘The destruction has to 

seen to be believed. Great cities like Cologne, Munster and 
Hanover have ceased to exist and in innumerable smaller towns no 
attempt has yet been made to clear streets long since blocked 
by bombing. 

Road surfaces, except on the few autobahns, are dreadful and 
normally an average of 30 m.p.h. is quite unattainable. Delays at 
blown bridges are frequent and communications are still very 
difficult, in fact the post is frequently preferable to the telegraph. 

Our plan for the future is that the Province shall be the unit 
and we are doing our utmost to set up the service on the same 
lines as existed prior to 1939. There is no shortage of private 
practitioners; in Schieswig Holstein alone there are to-day 268 
against a peace-time figure of 180; this increase is largely due 
to refugees. 

The problem varies in each locality; for example in the R.B. of 
Cologne, North Rhine Province, all officials are present at their 
posts whereas in the adjoining R.B. of Aachen all posts are 
vacant. In Berlin where 50 Veterinary Inspectors were employed 
pre-war there are now 22. The problem in this city is a special 
one as it is divided between the four powers. 

The work now proceeding is the interrogation and screening of 
all officials to decide their fitness to hold office on (a) political, 
(b) professional, and (c) physical grounds. 

The production of foot-and-mouth vaccine is a matter of the 
greatest urgency; as you will know, the German centre’ of pro- 
duction was on the island of Reims which is now in the zone 
occupied by the Russians. 

Acting on the advice of Sir Daniel Cabot arrangements have 
been made to start production at one of the Behringwerke in the 
British Zone and our American Allies are taking similar action 
in their zone. so with Danish production on the island of Lindholm 
we should be in a fairly safe position. At present we can only 
hope that we shall not have a violent epidemic. 

The Veterinary College at Hanover is very badly damaged, but 
parts of it have been made habitable and it is planned to restart 
its educatidnal activities immediately. 

Although some agricultural districts have surpluses of horses 
and cattle, farmers are reluctant to sell as they regard possession 
of their stocks as being preferable to money for which at present 
they have no use. 

The picture I have endeayoured to present to you is of necessitv 
only a very brief outline of the task with which we are confronted 
but it is symptomatic of conditions as they exist in Germany to-day. 


General Discussion 
Capt. T. L. Wricur: I would like to make a few personal 
comments on what I notice in particular as a great advance. My 
mind went back to the davs of 1917 when I was in what was then 
called Mesopotamia, where we lived for a long time on tinned and 
preserved rations. 


As we advanced up country and got into the 


more fertile regions we were over-joyed to hear that we were going 
to get tresn meat. Local purchase officers were appointed and 
large flocks ot sheep, probably 300 or 400 at a time, would arrive 
in the afternoon or evening and by morning a dozen would be 
left alive. it was asked, “is that some sort of sabotage or enemy 
action 7’ It was decided that an enquiry must be set up, the 
court to consist of the medical officer, the veterinary officer and 
the local purchase officer. 1 was the veterinary ofhcer and the 
other two said they knew nothing about it and that | would have 
to do the work. We found that all the sheep were badly affected 
with parasitic pneumonia and my advice was to cease purchasing, 
which caused a certain amount of depression because we thought it 
meant we were going back to bully beef and biscuits. 

Shortly afterwards we began to get fresh beef and I found that 
a system had been set up whereby fresh meat was being imported 
and brought up the river. Major Franklin has spoken of the 
excellent organisation for the preservation and improvement of 
livestock for the provision of meat and I feel that this is an 
opportune momeni to draw attention to the great advances between 
the days of 1917 and the later stages of this war. 

Dr. J. Carmicuaet: I enjoyed listening to these papers very 
much indeed, especially as on my way home from East Africa 
early this year I had the pleasure of meeting Colonel Glyn Lloyd 
and his officers in Cairo and I also had the pleasure of visiting the 
Dog School near Heliopolis. I do not think that the officer who 
referred to this Dog School really did justice to the project. | 
gathered that the dogs stopped the appalling amount of pilfering 
which was going on in the Middle East. I think something of the 
order of £500 to £1,000 per week of stores were disappearing. | 
believe tanks, mines, searchlights, electric wires, and all sorts of 
methods were tried but the dogs succeeded’ where all else failed. 
I saw one which had a record of nine “ kills.” 

I was asked to have a look at some of these dogs. They had 
had a lot of trouble early in the summer; whether it was pig fever, 
biliary fever, or something we did not know anything about I will 
not say, but I was very impressed with the veterinary supervision 
of the dog schools and there is no doubt that they did a wonderful 
job of work in saving the British taxpayer a considerable amount 
of money. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarps: It would be very remiss, having had some 
experience overseas and having served in the Royal Army Veterin- 
ary Corps in the last war, if I did not pay tribute to the marvellous 
work which has been done by the Corps during this war. If the 
Corps could be criticised in any respect for its activities during 
the last war it would be that it failed to seize the opportunity to 
apply scientific research to its problems. It was criticised, for 
example, for its failure to seize the opportunity which was offered 
it then to investigate the aetiology of certain diseases which may 
never occur again. We have heard, however, to-day, in this remark- 
able and memorable symposium, an account of how this Corps 
with its remarkable virility and alertness has heen able to adapt 
itself to present-day conditions and did its very best in all circum- 
stances abroad to solve and surmount its problems. We are con- 
fronted at home with a multiplicity of problems which are intract- 
able which very often we do not succeed in solving and we do not 
realise what can be done by the enterprising young veterinarian. 
We have heard how great problems were presented to them and 
we have heard how members of our profession, whatever might be 
the defects of their training in comparison with veterinarians of 
other countries, have been ahle to solve those problems in a 
manner which has been unrivalled. We have heard, for example. 
how, even to the extent of breeding lice on their own bodies. the 
veterinarians have come to the fore in order to solve their problems. 

There is little or nothing one can add to such a discussion except 
to express the most profound gratitude to Brigadier Kelly and his 
officers for the presentation they have given us of their activities 
which will redound, I believe. to the great credit of the British 
veterinary profession as a whole. 

Brigadier Mostey: Capt. Wright referred to the last war. I am 
able to go back to the South African War and when we compare 
the veterinary history of the South African War with the history 
of this last war there is a vast difference, and as a member of 
the Army Veterinary Corps I must pav tribute to the support 
given bv the veterinary profession. In the three campaigns, the 
South African War, the 1914-1918 war, and the present war, the 
Veterinary Department, as it was in the South African War, had 
to rely on assistance and supplementary help from the profession. 
T joined in the South African War as a civil veterinary surgeon. 
The life in the Army appealed to me and therefore IT chose the 
Army for my professional career. There were 40 of us at the time 
of the same oninion and we got our commissions in rather an 
indirect wav. Ever after we were known by our senior officers 
as the 40 thieves. 

Tt was after the South African War that the veterinary service 
made a drive for improvement, and progress was entirely due to 
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the very loyal support given by the Council of the Royal Veterinary 
College and the members of the veterinary protession. If it had not 
been tor that in 1914-1918 we should have been in the same 
predicament as we were in in the South Atrican War. 

Progress is slow, but if it is slow it is sound which is a great 
point. 1 know as a senior officer with young officers under me 
who have had very little military training how responsive and 
adaptable they are. I think the credit for that should be given 
to the teaching in the Colleges; they are exceptional in impro- 
visation and in every war improvisation is necessary. 1 do not 
know why, but it may be that a man who becomes a veterinarian 
has common sense and when the opportunity arises he uses it 
and does his job extremely well. 

Great credit should be given to those young officers who have 
come forward in this campaign to help the Army Veterinary 
Corps. We notice in the figures given that we have had to increase 
our peace-time establishment by 300 per cent., which is enormous. 

At the same time I should also like to pay tribute to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to the members of the profession who 
allowed these young men to go and who carried on the extra 
work during their absence. At home, during the war, there has 
been a considerable amount of work and progress made in agri- 
culture and the burden on the veterinarian is very much heavier 
than ever before. They have had to work shorthanded and if it 
were not for the generosity of the older men in carrying on it 
would have been very difficult for the Corps to have done so. 
I do appeal to the members of the profession that when these 
young men are released from the Services they will extend their 
—— to them and take them on again in their particular 
work. 

Major Watts: I feel that I should speak to-day because I joined 
up at about the same time as my friend, Brigadier Kelly, although 
I was not one of the 40 thieves. It is only the older members 
of the profession who have had experience of the Army Veterinary 
Service in the days of the Boer War, through the last war, through 
the subsequefit Waziristan outbreak and a little of this war who 
can appreciate the vast strides which have been made by-the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps. I am overwhelmed with pleasure at 
hearing the accounts given by these young officers of their work. 

I must also pay tribute to the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
way in which they have used young men; it has brought about 
a vast improvement in the right- direction. I hope now that we 
shall go ahead. 


te * * * * 


Achievements of the Army Remount Services 
During the War 


Lieut.-CoLtone, D. A. GREEN, R.A.V.C. 
Assistant Director, ARMY VETERINARY SERVICES, THE WAR, OFFICE 


The subject of the papers which are being presented to you 
to-day is the achievements of the Veterinary and iaeeoens Services 
during the war. You have already listened to Major Franklin, 
who dealt with the veterinary aspect, and I now propose to give 
you, as far as possible in the time available, some information 
regarding our activities in the purely Remount sphere. You will 
appreciate that with such a large subject, which is likely to fill 
a volume of the Official History, I can only in the short time at 
our disposal give you a bare outline, and I fear there may unavoid- 
ably be gaps in the account I am presenting. 

You will find that many of the events dealt with have already 
been mentioned in Major Franklin’s account, but some overlapping 
is inevitable in two papers which are complementary to each other, 
and so closely connected. 

To commence with, I would like to make clear the accepted 
functions of an Army Remount Service. Briefly, these are the 
acquisition, conditioning, training, transportation and issue of 
animals for military requirements. 

In 1939 the British Army was so far advanced with the programme 
of mechanisation that formations carrying animals were confined 
to the Cavalry Division which was despatched to Palestine, and 
some Pack Companies in France whose animals were supplied from 
India. In these circumstances the duties of the then Army Re- 
mount Department at home were limited to the provision of 
remounts for the Cavalry Division. This state of affairs was little 
altered during 1940, and I will therefore proceed straight away to 
January, 1941, when the amalgamation of the Veterinary and 
Remount Services was completed at home under the Director of 
Army Veterinary Services at the War Office. 

This amalgamation was a step which had long been foreseen 
by the Veterinary Services as a necessity, both to facilitate opera- 
tion with armies, and also for economy of units and manpower. 


An immediate reorganisation took place, effecting a considerable 
reduction in the statts employed by the previously separate depart- 
ments. All Remount kstablishments were taken over by the 
R.A.V.C. and we provided officers to carry out the combined Veter- 
inary and Remount duties, for which | am sure you will agree the 
proiession is eminently well equipped. 

in the field, the most immediate benefit to other arms of the 
Service, notably the R.A. and R.A.S.C., was the dual function 
performed by veterinary units, such as Mobile Veterinary Sections, 
which service animal units and provide veterinary attention. Such 
Mobile units were now able to carry with them a small pool of 
remounts, from which immediate replacements were available. 
Vehicles from Mobile Sections when returning with casualties to 
V. & R. Conducting Sections were able to load up with remounts 
instead of returning to the forward areas empty. The Conducting 
Sections are specially designed units for combined veterinary and 
remount requirements, consisting of approximately 40 men equipped 
with six powerful lorries hauling large trailers. The lorries carry 
eight all ws each and the trailers 12 each. These units proved 
their worth in the expeditious evacuation of sick and wounded to 
advanced veterinary hospitals, and taking up reinforcements from 
Remount depots in the absence of rail transport. The R.A.V.C. 
succeeded in replacing casualties in the field within 24 hours under 
all conditions, and I doubt if this record has ever been equalled 
in the history of remounting for previous campaigns. 

As the war progressed there was a gradual extension of the use 
of animals for the Army, slow at first but latterly increasing 
rapidly. This was at first noticeable in the Middle East, in 
Eritrea, East Africa, Greece and Syria, in which countries the 
absence of roads, mountainous terrain and. the climatic conditions 
made the use of animal transport the only solution to the movement 
problem. 

Very small numbers of animals were being used in the most 
unlikely places, even a few mules and donkeys in the Western 
Desert, and at home donkeys were used to take supplies up to 
inaccessible A.A. sites. 

In order to keep pace with the increased demand for horses, 
mules and camels purchasing commissions were set up in Cyprus, 
the Sudan and in Persia and Iraq. At home there was only one 
commission functioning, purchasing pack cobs in all the countries 
of the United Kingdom, including Northern Ireland, and providing 
reinforcements for the Pack Force which was then in this country 
being prepared for operations under mountain and snow conditions. 

The story of the evacuation of our forces from Greece and 
Crete is familiar to all. In addition to our casualties in officers 
and men we suffered a serious misfortune by the sinking of two 
mule ships, the “Santa Clara Valley” and the “ Quiloa,” in Suva 
Bay. Our total animal losses with the Expedition to Greece - 
amounted to some 1,300 mules and 100 horses, all of which were 
first-class animals selected from our depots in Egypt and Palestine. 

The first serious test of the newly amalgamated V. & R. organisa- 
tion came with the capitulation of the Vichy forces in Syria in 
July, 1941, when we had to take over immediately some 13,000 
animals, which was no small task for our organisation, with its 
limited number of units. However, with the aid of our Mobile 
units and by taking over existing French depots, a most efficient 
collection and distribution of animals was carried out, under the 
direction of a special committee of the Control Commission super- 
vised by a senior R.A.V.C. officer. The animals captured consisted 
of mules, barbs and draught horses of the Ardenne and Boulon- 
naise types. These were all classified and reconditioned, and suit- 
able types of animals were issued to Pack Companies and Moun- 
tain Regiments of the Royal Artillery. It might be of interest to 
record that we discovered in Beirut ¢ mule bearing British Army 
brands from the last war; assuming that this mule must have been 
at least five years old in 1918, he would have been over 28 in 
1941, and was remarkably well preserved. The R.A.V.C. then 
commenced to make use of the captured draught horses and wag- 
gons for short hauls around the docks and in base areas. Our use of. 
these animals was so successful that it was greatly extended, and 
finally taken over by the R.A.S.C., a number of horse transport 
companies being formed throughout the Middle East. Since their 
formation they have been performing valuable work, and have 
enabled a real saving in mechanised transport, oil and tyres. 

At about this time the Cavalry Division in Palestine was gradu- 
ally being mechanised, as vehicles and tanks became available, 
and our remount depots took over their horses, sorted them and 
redistributed them. Many were found suitable for light draught 
and were trained and issued to the horse transport companies. 

The next event of which I wish to make special mention was 
the invasion and subsequent campaign in North Africa, the forces 
for which were accompanied by a small R.A.V.C. contingent to 
provide veterinary attention and remounts for Pack Companies. 
On arrival in North Africa a Purchasing Commission immediately 
commenced the local purchase of mules, and a few horses for 
mounted patrols which were employed on a very small scale. 
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As you know, the North African campaign gradually extended 
eastwards to be followed by the invasion of Sicily and Italy. With 
the Allied forces went R.A.V.C. units and Purchasing Commissions 
to provide for the needs of the Pack Companies and Mountain 
Artillery Regiments. As the campaign progressed in Sicily and 
Italy, the need for animal transport ame more urgent and 
animal units were transferred from North Africa, Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, and new ones were raised for which animals were pro- 
vided by our purchases in Sicily and Italy. 

As Major Franklin has already told you, the campaign in Italy 
provided the biggest task of the war for the Corps, and a large 
and efficient organisation was developed, stretching from the base 
to the fighting line. These units and many of the officers and men 
with them have continued to serve throughout the whole of the 
Italian campaign up to the present time; many of them are now 
returning home, and we hope that it will not be long before practi- 
cally all our operational units and men can be withdrawn from 
that theatre, although a certain amount of administrative staff, 
particularly for the Control Commission in Austria, will continue 
to be necessary for some time. 

Turning to the fronts in Europe, you have already heard that in 
1944 our services went over to France, where their duties were 
mainly veterinary as opposed to remounting, until the campaign 
reached a stage when captured animals commenced to come in, 
but with this I will deal later. From the early part of this cam- 
paign, however, dogs were employed with mine detection platoons 
and as guards on the lines of communication. 

At this stage I would like to tell you something about the 
employment of dogs by the Army. To provide the necessary 
numbers presented a fresh problem to our remount organisation, 
and eventually a scheme was devised by which dogs were obtained 
on loan through the generosity of members of the public. The 
wholehearted co-operation of. the R.S.P.C.A. and other animal pro- 
tection societies in the scheme deserves particular mention; without 
their assistance it would have been extremely difficult for us to 
recruit and collect dogs from all over the United Kingdom. Much 
time was saved by the work done by the staff of these societies 
who inspected dogs offered on loan and reported on their suitability 
for service. We were concerned only with their acquisition, condi- 
tioning and veterinary attention, while their training and employ- 
ment was the responsibility of other branches of the Army. Not 
only did we arrange the supply required by the Army, but also 
met considerable demands from the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
and the R.A.F. for factory and airfield defence. We have now. 
however, taken over the complete responsibility with the British 
Armies of the Rhine for the whole of. this service, including training. 
The use of dogs in war has received probably more publicity than 
any of our other activities, although they were employed only on 
a comparatively limited scale. Even so, they rendered very real 
service, and did valuable work both at home and overseas. Guard 
dogs in the Middle East did much to eradicate pilfering of Army 
supplies from dispersed dumps in the desert and the Suez Canal 
area. Of the breeds of dogs employed I think it is safe to say 
that the Alsatian proved itself the most useful for all duties, al- 
though other breeds were equally suitable for certain types of 
work. 

So far I have made no mention of the Indian side of the picture 
where there has been no amalgamation, and the Veterinary and 
Remount Services remain separate entities. In India and ,South- 
East Asia, the British forces have employed animals on a scale far 
exceeding that of any other theatre of operations. At the height 
of the campaign now concluded approximately 130,000 animals 
were employed by the Army, but even so this is a small number 
compared with the figures for the German and Russian forces on 
the Eastern Front. The Germans alone had with their armies 
facing the Russians over a million horses. 

Some provision of remounts for the Far East has been carried 
out bv V. & R. Purchasing Commissions in Persia and Iraq, the 
Midd'e Fast and also from the United States. In addition I should 
mention that the Remount Purchasing Commissions set up by the 
Indian Army Remount Department are always accompanied by 
an RA.VC. or LA.V.C. officer. 

The history of the shipment of remounts in this war is particu- 
larly creditable when compared with the experiences of the last 
war, and our remarkably good record is, I believe, due to the 
great care which we have taken in the conditioning and preparation 
of animals for sea voyages, and the attention which has been 
given to the fitment of the ships. Of no less importance in main- 
tainine this record has been the hich standard of efficiency amongst 
officers and men employed on conducting duties. 

Tt ‘© interesting to note particularly our record of shipping from 
America, where T was with a Purchasing Commission for the Indian 
Government under Brigadier R. S. Scott, late Director of Remounts 
in Ind‘, ond later was President of the Remount Purchasing Com- 
mission of the British Army Staff in Washington. Out of a total 
of cic ships despatched by the India Supply Mission and British 


Army Staff there was a loss of only one mule during the voyages 
between New York and Karachi. This remarkable record is, | 
feel, largely due to the very excellent officers and men supplied 
by the American and the Canadian forces for conducting parties, 
and the conscientious and efficient way in which they discharged 
their duties. 

An interesting feature of the transport of animals in this war 
has been their carriage for the first time on active service by air. 
During the operations conducted in Burma under the late Major- 
General Wingate, some 1,100 mules and horses were flown over the 
Himalayas for use with the Chindit Expedition. I hope that at 
some later date our officers closely associated with these operations 
will be able to give us an account of their personal experiences. 

The present problem engaging our Remount Service, and which 
has been occupying us for a number of months, is the sorting and 
disposal of. captured animals. It is a fact that with the cessation 
of hostilities both in Europe and Italy the work of the R.A.V.C. 
has been increased rather than decreased, as in the case of most 
other branches of the service. In Italy alone over 60,000 captured 
animals have passed through our hands, and in France and Germany 
something like 20,000. The animals are sorted and distributed 
for use in the rehabilitation of the occupied countries, and to 
make good our own deficiencies and those of our Allies. As vet 
we have had no news of the number of animals likely to be found 
with the Japanese forces in the Far East, although it is known that 
they have been using animal transport in many areas. 

There is one other small item of interest which I would like to 
mention. You will doubtless have read of in the papers, or even 
seen yourselves, the squadron of Household Cavalry which pro- 
vided the Captain’s Escort for His Majesty the King on the occasion 
of the Opening of Parliament. These horses have all been cared 
for during the war by the R.A.V.C. and many of them have been 
doing valuable war-time jobs on light draught work in the North 
of England. I am sure it must have given everybody pleasure to 
see these horses once again performing ceremonial duties. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you, Mr. President, and to express 
my appreciation of the opportunity provided for the presentation of 
this very brief account of the Remount work carried out by the 
R.A.V.C. during six vears of war. 


General Discussion 


Lt.-Col. Townsenp: Lt.-Col. Bell, who was employed most of 
the war on the purchase of mules, should have been here to-day 
but unfortunately has been prevented by a sad family bereavement. 
He would have given you a résumé of some of the difficulties he 
encountered in his operations and also of the types of mules which 
he has purchased in Mediterranean countries. Everyone seems to 
think that anybody can purchase a mule, but it needs an expert with 
practical experience of the work for which the mule is required. 
Many of the old show standards with regard to mules have to be 
modified and they cannot be bought in large numbers by the 
text-book. One of the things emphasised in this war was that 
it was quite useless buying mules for immediate field work under 
five years old. I remember we took over 13,000 animals of all 
sorts in Syria which had been used on service by the French. I 
was responsible largely for inspecting them after they had been 
roughly classified. Whenever one saw a thin mule one could 
guarantee that it was under five years old. It did not matter 
how old the others were, they stood up to the job,and maintained 
serviceable condition. 

Another point which emerged, especially in Italy during the 
winter when the mud had to be seen to be believed, was that 
the small transport type hitherto considered to be the animal to 
buy often proved too small to go through the mud, and the big, 
rather leggy local animal was the one which really could do the 
work. Previously the latter type would probably have been re- 
jected according to standards based on the entirely different 
conditions of the North-West Frontier of India. 

In Sicily they had a type which one would normally reject 
because it appeared to have very bad hocks but these animals 
nevertheless did the work. The Cyprus mule, of which we pur- 
chased several thousand, appeared to be a much better bred animal, 
but was, in fact, a jennet. They did not stand up to hard work, 
however, in the way that the others did. The Abyssinian mule was 
a very hardy animal but definitely on the small side for European 
warfare. The Iraqui type was well bred and accustomed to hard- 
ship so it stood up to the work well. The best of the lot. however, 
was the mule bred in Italy itself—a fine large specimen but active 
and not too clumsy for pack work. 

Colonel Green mentioned air transport. He did not mention, 
however, that in addition to carrying mules normally they were 
actually parachuted down to the ground in one or two instances. 
This was done in India, but I believe the method had only 
reached the experimental stage. 
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Little mention has been made of the other ranks of the Veter- 
inary Corps who in their own spheres did just as good work as 
the veterinary officers, and included amongst the former were some 

ant veterinary students. Many veterinary students in their 
frst, second or third years left College to join up at the beginning 
of the war. I met several of them later as N.C.O.s and officers. 
I would like to say a word on behalf of these students from whom 
I am constantly getting letters. Most of them are worried about 
their future and { do not think it would be out of place to ask 
this Association to bear them in mind and to see that they get 
an opportunity of resuming their College career as soon as they 
leave the Army. Many of them fear that they will not be able 
to get back or have a place allotted to them in the Veterinary 
Colleges. They have done tremendously good work during the 
war and | sincerely hope that they will receive every consideration. 

Professor J. McCunn: There is one question which I think should 
be answered. At a meeting of the Governors of this College 1 
asked what would be the position of students who had joined the 
Forces, and whether they would be able to return. The answer 
was that no matter how many people wanted to get back into the 
College the place of any student who had joined the Army was 
reserved. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. N. Goutp: There is a point in regard to the papers 
we have heard this morning; they do reflect the vast importance 
of this profession not only in this country but throughout the 
world and they give an indication of the progress we can make 
if we only put our backs into it and take over the jobs for which 
we are eminently fitted. 

Brigadier Murray: I did not come prepared to say anything and 
it would ill become me to belaud my own Corps. Perhaps I 
could, however, give you an account of the taking over of the 
Remount Department. At the beginning of this war there were 
very few officers and an extremely small number of men in the 
R.A.V.C. There had been a War Office Commission known as 
the Warrender Committee which had dealt with our Corps and 
reduced its strength considerably, and we were told that our stores 
which had been left over from the Great War should be disposed 
of. We did not take that order seriously but retained our stores 
and by doing so we were saved from having to purchase any of 
the major technical equipment required for the execution of the 
war up to the time I left. 

The possibility of our taking over Remounts was very far from 
the Army Council’s mind at the beginning of the war. The afore- 
said Committee had sat and had virtually told our profession that 
it was unfitted to carry out the dual work of remounts and veter- 
inary services. The Remount staff occupied offices in the building 
where our Directorate was established and one of their first tasks 
on the outbreak of war was to remount a Cavalry Division for 
despatch to the Middle East. The work of organising remount 
concentration and movement, however, fell largely on us. The 
Remount Service had no organisation whatever to deal with this 
problem as such an expedition had never been undertaken in the 
history of the Army. Owing to enemy activity the horses had 
to be sent from the North of England by train to Dover, across 
the Straits in the train ferry, from which they were transferred to 
the wagons on the French line en route to Marseilles where they 
had a few days rest before being shipped to Haifa. An officer to 
whom I must pay tribute is the late Major Pryer who took on the 
work of reconnaissance through France to Marseilles and on him 
devolved the whole of the planning work. The expedition was 
satisfactory ; out of some 8,000 animals I think we lost about 
1-7 per cent. only, despite the most severe weather conditions 
throughout. 

The Quartermaster-General at that time was a friend of the 
Corps—at least he was a friend of many officers of the Corps—and 
he asked me to prepare a report on the subject. That report was 
written by Major Glyn Lloyd and Major Prver and it impressed 
the Quartermaster-General so much that he decided that the Re- 
mount Department did not hold any substantial position in the 
organisation of the War Office and shortly afterwards he enquired 
if I was prepared to take it over in toto. I assured him that the 
profession had been fighting for this for many vears and that my 
officers were well qualified to do the work. He directed me to 
draft a scheme and in 1941 the whole of the Remount Depart- 
ment was placed in our hands. (Applause.) It was verv mag- 
nanimous of the Quartermaster-General because he was a member 
of the Warrender Committee and had actually signed the previous 
document declaring that we were not fitted to do the work. He 
informed me that he was glad to be able to withdraw and that it 
was a pleasure to see the way in which the work was now being 
carried out. 

I see around me many of the officers who were then resnonsible 
for the executive work and to them I owe a deen debt of gratitude. 

I would also like to reiterate what Brigadier Mosley has said in 


connection with the support which the Corps has always had from 
the Governing body and the whole ot the members of the pro- 
fession. Without this co-operation the Corps would never have 
achieved what has been accomplished. 

1 would lke to pay a warm tribute to the Territorial Officers 
and to all those who joined the Corps during the war. They 
have done an exceilent job. As Colonel Townsend has said, many 
will soon be demobitised and | hope that they will not be torgotten 
by the profession whea they are looking for assistants or partners. 

There is one other person to whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude 
and that is Sir Robert Gower of the Royal Society tor the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Ammals, who, against the will of many 
members of his Council, carned through a scheme for getting dogs 
on loan trom the public. Without him we should not have been 
able to obtain the large number of dogs required for war purposes. 

Brigadier Ketty: At this late stage I do not feel that anything 
I can say would be of very much value because most of the 
important points have been gone over. There is a special subject, 
however, in which some of you might be interested, and that ts 
the question of telease of veterinary surgeons from the R.A.V.C. 
As you know, release from the Forces goes by age and service 
groups. It is very fairly arranged and individual releases are not 
looked upon with great favour because they cause a lot of heart- 
burning and complaints of invidious distinctions against people 
far away and so on. The Government’s policy has been very firm 
on this subject even under great pressure, and we have to follow 
suit in the Veterinary Service. Most of the young veterinarians 
who came into the Corps during the war were embodied at a late 
Stage under the circumstances then prevailing. They were only 
required when animal transport increased, and later still there were 
new undertakings in connection with food production and animal 
health work. ‘The majority of veterinary officers have therefore 
been in the Corps only a short time, and their release up to date 
has had to conform to the general rules. 

In order to adjust matters to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
I have requested the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of 
Agriculture to bring the country’s civil needs to the notice of the 
Secretary of State through his Minister with a view to special 
releases in certain circumstances for work of national importance. 
It is not an easy matter to decide who shall be released in advance 
of others and in some cases a practitioner will put in an exag- 
gerated claim that he cannot manage without his particular assist- 
ant. At the last examinations we only took about ten new entrants 
as opposed to 46 the previous summer and 23 at Christmas, 1944, 
so that there were obviously some assistants available if the in- 
dividual practitioner concerned really tried and was prepared to 
pay a little extra. In the early part of the war the veterinary 
practitioners were dictating the salaries to the assistants, but in 
the later stages the assistants are dictating the salaries to their 
prospective principals, so I think we have done at least that much 
good for the younger men! The labourer is worthy of his hire 
and it is time that it was realised that a veterinary surgeon who 
studies for five years at his profession is worth something more 
in the market than an ordinary artificer. 

I would like to express my great pleasure at seeing so many 
officers of our Allies present to-day, particularly the Chief Veterin- 
arian of the American Forces in the U.K. I am most interested 
in the activities of the American Veterinary Service because they 
concentrate to such a large extent on food products of animal 
origin. I think that is a subject which we can develop a great 
deal more than we have done up to the present In the future 
that will possibly be our main work, ie., public health. The 
American Veterinary Service is closely associated with the medical 
service and they work together most happily. I was extremely 
interested in what I have learnt on this subject, particularly since 
I sent an officer to America on liaison work. He was there for 
a considerable time and was given every facility by the Chief of 
the Veterinary Division of the American Army. He visited several 
of the teaching institutions, agricultural farms and_ purchasing 
areas, and was most courteously received and given all possible 
information 

Colonel Green might like to sav a few words on this subject, and 
1 would like to invite the Senior Veterinary Officer of the American 
Army to kindly favour us with his impressions. 

Lt.-Col. Green: I would like to confirm what Brigadier Kelly has 
said about the magnificent reception I had in America. Every- 
where I went there were orders that I should be allowed to see 
anything I liked. and each of the many officers I had the privilege 
of meeting afforded me every assistance and courtesv. In particu- 
lar mv eves were really opened to the importance of food insnection 
in the Army. I have no hesitation in saying that I consider this 
country to be comparatively in the dark ages on the question of 
refrigeration. preservation and transportation of food. ' 

Food inspection in the American Army is both comprehensive 
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and thorough, embracing not only all foods of animal origin and 
milk and aairy products, put also toods not ot animai origin. 
Inspection at the source of purchase, in depots, during transport, 
in the camps and kitchens, ensures that food is passed on to the 
troops in the best possible condition. 

Inanks to the work of their Veterinary Corps, the American 
Army must be the best fed army in the world. 

Cotonel Aser B. Perkins, Chief Veterinary Officer, European 
Theatre of Operations, U.S. Army: In 1923-24 it was felt that the 
horse was being superseded, his place was being taken by. the auto- 
mobile. The veterinarians felt that there was a place for them and 
began to work on the proposition of inspection of tood. Who is better 
qualified to pass judgment on animal food products or to select 
animals for food than the veterinarian ? 

I am very proud to say that during the continental operations 
the Veterinary Corps, in my opinion, has proved its worth. We 
have not only protected the health of the men but we have con- 
served millions of dollars worth of food. We are not only in- 
specting food of animal origin but all food. The Quartermaster- 

neral has expressed the opinion that through the efforts of the 
Veterinary Corps we have conserved millions of dollars. We have 
proceeded on the assumption that when we arrive on the continent 
the food had been passed, that it had been processed under veter- 
inary supervision and therefore every effort must be made to con- 
serve it, to see that it was properly shipped, iced, refrigerated, and 
delivered to the consumer in the best possible condition. I might 
add that our veterinarians in many instances have been the sole 
operators of our refrigeration plant throughout France and 
Germany and they have done it to the credit of the Army and 
the Veterinary Corps. We have taken over charge and prepared 
a manual for the local purchase of fruits and vegetables. hen 
somebody offers us something to buy we have to decide whether 
it is worth the price and whether it meets the requirements of 
feeding men. One of our most vigorous opponents in the medical 
department told me in 1940 that at no time had our service ever 
been able to pay its way with the work we did but I am proud 
to say that this same gentleman six months ago informed me that 
we had done a magnificent job, that there had not been a major 
outbreak of any intestinal disease in the American Army on the 
continent. There have been a few isolated cases which on investi- 
gation we found to be due to errors in the kitchen and in the 
handling of food after it left the veterinary surgeon. 

We have expanded from 126 officers in 1939 to over 2,000. It 
has been a tremendous problem to bring people into the Corps 
and instruct them in our work. A great many officers, I am 
sorry to say, felt it beneath their dignity at first to act as in- 
spectors of food of other than animal origin but we have proved 
that they have done a tremendous job. This will not stop here; 
many medical officers and ple from civil life are going back to 
their homes and communities to carry back the message that the 
profession has proved its worth, that we are not only inspectors 
of foods of animal origin but we have a place in the community 
which we can fill with credit. 

In closing I would like to pay one more tribute to the British 
veterinary profession. It was the British who, in large part, carried 
the burden prior to 1916. Colonel Foster, Colonel Heal, Colonel Pick, 
and others carried the burden through the years, they contributed 
and fought and proved that we had a place in the American Army 
and were largely instrumental in having our Corps recognised and 
commissioned. We owe a great debt of gratitude regarding our 
literature to the British profession, the works of Smith, Hobday, 
and others were our standards for years. We feel that there has 
never been a piece of veterinary literature which compares with 
Sisson, who was a Britisher and who furnished the greatest work 
of literature that has ever been published in veterinary anatomy. 

{t am now about to take my deperene from the continent and 
from Europe. I feel that there has been a bond of friendship 
cemented which will never be broken. We have learnt to like you— 
I do not like all Britishers but then I do not like all Americans 
and I expect you would say the same. We hope you will remem- 
ber us for the things we do well, for the things for which you like 
us. Let the British and Americans hang together, or we shall 
certainly hang separately. We are the two great nations of the 
world and if we let little things come between us we shall perish. 
I wish to bid you all “Godspeed” and hope to see as many of 
you as possible in America at the Veterinary Congress. I thank 
you for all the courtesy and kindness and the pleasure that has 
been afforded me in being with you in England. 


Major R. C. G. Hancock, Senior Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, proposed a hearty vote of thanks for the mast interesting 
and instructive addresses which had been given. to the officers who 
had given so much time to the preparation of the addresses. As 
the Association’s representative on the Army Service Selection Com- 
mittee he would like to pay a tribute to Brigadier Kelly, Brigadier 


Slocock and other officers for the invariable courtesy and uncer- 
standing which they showed towards the problems of the practi- 
tioners who appeared before them. He would like to place on 
record that he was very impressed with that understanding spirit 
and genuine attempt to help practitioners in so far as they could 
be helped consonant with the needs of the Veterinary Corps. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by applause and in conveying 
the thanks of the meeting to Brigadier Kelly and his officers the 
Presipent said that many of the veterinary students had been 
risoners of war for long weary months and they would need re- 
Cebdiieetion in all ways into the life of this country. The pro- 
fession was not unaware of their needs and the Royal College had 
already taken steps to provide for them as far as possible. 


GERMAN VETERINARY SERVICE RE-ESTABLISHED 


The article published below is reprinted from the October, 1%45, 
issue of Veterinary Medicine (Chicago). 


Reorganisation of the civilian veterinary profession is regarded 
as a highly important phase of German economic rehabilitation 
in the area occupied by the Seventh Army. 

“The Army’s effort,” says Colonel D. S. Stevenson, Seventh Army 
Veterinarian, “is directed toward re-establishing the closely knit 
and highly efficient veterinary service which existed in pre-war 
Germany, because of the long range effect it will have on the forces 
of occupation. 

“When Germany went to war,” the colonel continued, “a large 
number of veterinarians were called into the Army and this dep‘e- 
tion of the normal civilian service contributed to the increase of 
disease in farm animals. German veterinary officials report, for 
example, that the incidence of tuberculosis ranges from 25 to 
50 per cent. among the cattle in the Seventh Army’s occupational 
zone.” 

Army veterinarians, seeking quick re-establishment of the 
civilian profession, sought early release of veterinarians from 
prisoner-of-war camps. Reorganisation of German veterinary service 
under close supervision of the Army is given a high priority in 
plans for German economic rehabilitation and is gradually taking 
lace. 

, The civilian veterinarians treat the various animal diseases in 
the many farming communities throughout Seventh Army’s zone. 
When they find a need for preventive vaccines or serums they file 
their requests with a central clearing point in the district. There 
a German “head veterinarian” determines the need for certain 
biologics, and his findings are in turn scrutinised by an Army 
veterinarian whose recommendations are final. 

A request for the biological products the purchase of which is 
approved is then filed with the 1.G. Farben serum plant at Marburg, 
which is operated under Army supervision. 

“Since we have taken over,” said Colonel Stevenson, “ there has 
been one serious outbreak of swine erysipelas among approximately 
8,000 hogs in our zone. That outbreak was supp promptly; 
an important thing when one considers the food situation. With 
winter coming on we feel that all we can do to alleviate a food 
shortage will make the governing job easier for the Army.” 

The colonel, who lives at Lexington, Kentucky, explained that 
cattle, and to some extent horses, serve two purposes—for trans- 

rtation and for food in so far as German economy is concerned. 

e added that a survey in Seventh Army’s zone showed that at least 
50 per cent. of civilian transportation was provided by animals. 

“Tt is therefore doubly important that we do our utmost to 
prevent animal epidemics,” he explained. “The same cow which 
rovides civilians with milk also helps pull a wagon or a plough. 
These cows must work because the province of Baden has a shortage 
of 100,000 work horses:at present, according to German reports.” 

The colonel said there was no thought of ——. fresh milk for 
troops from German herds. The tuberculosis rate among milk 
cows is high and the cows being scattered one or two to each farm 
instead of being collected in herds of considerable size as is the case 
in the United States, the task of eliminating tuberculosis from them, 
or even of locating all affected herds will take years. 


The Derby to Return to Epsom.—The Ministry of Works has 

iven permission for sufficient money to be spent to place the 

psom course and stands in a fit condition for the Epsom Summer 
Meeting. The Derby was last run over the famous course in 1939, 
when it was won by Lord Rosebery’s Blue Peter. It was also inti- 
mated that the expenditure of a similar amount of money will be 
permitted to enable the Aintree course to be put in a proper 
condition for the Grand National. 
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THE 1945 ANNUAL CONGRESS, N.V.M.A.: THE 
VALUE OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


HE vast field of activity outside general practice 
which now falls within the province of the 
veterinary profession was displayed by the officers of the 
Army Veterinary and Remount Services and of the 
Colonial Veterinary Service during the Annual Congress 
week. The President, in his speech at the Annual 
Luncheon, further supplemented these valuable reports 
by giving us his conception of the work awaiting the pro- 
fession in the future, provided it is afforded the oppor- 
tunity and takes steps to equip itself for new and 
extensive developments. The veterinary practitioner in 
Great Britain may regard the work of the two services 
we have mentioned as somewhat specialised and rather 
remote from his own day-to-day experience, but members 
who were present at the meetings will endorse the view 
that the papers presented were stimulating and instruc- 
tive to workers in all branches of the profession. 
Furthermore, we would say that unless the modern 
veterinarian takes a deep interest in wider fields such as 
those expounded by the President and by our Army and 
Colonial colleagues and realises the changes which have 
taken place, he will have little comprehension of the 
problems of education, research and administration that 
await solution. 


Those who listened to the papers were proud that 
members of the profession, faced with what seemed to be 
appalling difficulties, were able, not only to complete the 
tasks allotted to them, but also to render useful service 
in other spheres. There is no doubt that the com- 
prehensiveness of their training, the nature of their 
activities and the wide range of social contacts which 
their work entails, enable members of the profession to 
assume responsibilities in fields which, at first sight, seem 
far removed from the popular conception of veterinary 
work. 


The papers give evidence of many new approaches to 
the solution of old problems. They suggest strongly 
that, given the facilities, the time and the onportunity, 
few veterinary problems are incapable of solution. 
Within the time available for the meetings it was not 
possible to arrange for a description of new surgical and 
medical technique, or new systems of therapy. We hope 
a future occasion will permit them to be placed on 
record. 

The papers demonstrated that when the younger 
officers of the R.A.V.C. concerned are released, there 
will be an influx of talent and initiative which will he 
turned to the problems of peace with great advantage to 
the profession itself, to agriculture and to the community 
as a whole. Preliminary enquiries indicate that all 
branches of practice will attract an adequate proportion 
of the men to be released. 


One of the less pleasing conclusions to be drawn from 
the renorts of the Colonial Veterinary Service is that in 
almost every colony there is a serious shortage of men to 
undertake the tasks which await them. The colonies 


still need young men imbued with the spirit of 
adventurous empire-building; they also require men of 
the highest specialised scientific training and profes- 
sional ability if tasks of such impressive magnitude are 
to be solved. 


At the Annual Luncheon one ef the most important 
speeches was made by Earl De La Warr in regard to 
the action likely to be taken by the Government unless 
some solution was reached in the matter of the impasse 
following the inability of the profession to see its way 
to accede to the recommendations contained in the 
Second Loveday Report. 


Mr. McClean, Vice-President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, emphasised an important point made by Earl De 
La Warr regarding the greatly increased appreciation 
by the farmer of the value of veterinary advice in all 
matters appertaining to animal health and disease. He 
stressed that, as an industry, agriculture must become 
increasingly concerned with a policyof “ positive health” 
for the human population and particularly with a 
planned policy for improved human nutrition. In this 
task, the veterinary profession must be prenared to 
participate by promoting animal health as well as con- 
trolling animal disease. 

Mr. Gould, the incoming President, indicated how, in 
his opinion, the profession could render invaluable ser- 
vice by increased representation on the Agricultural 
Research Council and the Milk Marketing Board. At 
the moment, the profession contained, besides clinicians, 
a number of competent specialist scientists whose claims 
to places on the Agricultural Research Council need not 
be denied on the ground that the profession itself would 
thereby become over-represented. On analogy, it has 
never been seriously contended that the medical profes- 
sions is over-represented on the Medical Research Coun- 
cil because it contains an excessive number of people 
with medical qualifications. 

Reference was made to the efforts of the Association 
to effect an improvement in the lamentable conditions 
of service of our colleagues employed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and in the Overseas Empire. We must 
emphasise that until the Government recognises the 
pressing need for such improvement it will be unable to 
obtain the increased recruitment to the whole-time 
State Service which'is envisaged. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION CENTRE PROGRESS 


“Progress is being made with the group of new centres given 
first priority by the Central Advisory Committee of Artificial 
Insemination,” states The Home Farmer (the Journal of the Milk 
Marketing Board), and continues: “At Cheswardine, Shropshire, 
the buildings are in course of being converted, and are expected 
to be completed and ready for occupation in December. A local 
committee has been appointed. The conversion of buildings at 
Shincliffe, Durham, is nearing completion and it is expected that 
the Centre will be ready for occupation in January. Again, a 
local committee has been appointed. Tenders have been received 
for the erection of a new centre at Carmarthen. One has been 
accepted and work will be commenced within a week or so. This 
centre will have a number of sub-centres attached to it. 

“The Board have invited tenders for the erection of a Centre 
at Chippenham, Wiltshire, while plans have been ae money for 
the proposed Centre at Torrington, in Devon, and builders will 
be asked to tender very soon. 

“Some progress has also been made with regard to the second 
priority group, that is the group planned for 1946-47. Sites have 
already been secured in Cheshire and Dorset and negotiations are 
in progress for Lancashire and Cornwall. It is hoped to find a 
suitable site soon in Gloucestershire.” 
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Demonstrations at the Veterinary Laboratories of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Weybridge, Friday, 
September 28th, 1945 


At the Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Weybridge, a series of demonstrations and short talks 
on current work was given by members of the staff. In all, there 
were nine groups of demonstrations, each being described by the 
veterinary officer responsible for the work and/or by members of 
the staff of his department. A large party of members were the 

ests of the Ministry of Agriculture to luncheon in the Oatridge 

otel, at the conclusion of which Mr. Gouxp, the President, ex- 
ayer the thanks of the members present and of the Association 
or the generous hospitality they had received at Weybridge. He 
was sure that the visit and demonstrations would be of the greatest 
use in enabling practitioners to appreciate more fully the work of 
the Ministry’s laboratory staff, and perhaps to effect an even closer 
collaboration between all sections of the profession. 

The members showed their appreciation for all the trouble which 
had been taken by sustained applause. 


Demonstrations and Talks by Mr. T. M. Doyle 
Swine Erysipetas VACCINE 


A living attenuated vaccine against swine erysipelas has been 
under study for some years at Weybridge. It is innocuous for mice 
and confers on them a solid immunity, of at least six months’ dura- 
tion, against heavy artificial infection. A considerable number of 
pigs, of varying ages, have been given large doses of vaccine by 
different routes without causing any reaction or other ill effects; 
this of course is of little significance as the inoculation of even 
virulent strains of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae rarely affects pigs; 
and because of the difficulty of setting up the disease artificially 
in pigs it is impracticable to test the antigenic value of the vaccine 
under laboratory conditions. In view, however, of its immunising 
properties for mice, it is possible it may also protect pigs; it may 
on the other hand be of little value. The Ministry wishes, there- 
fore, to arrange with practitioners for tests of the vaccine on herds 
in which erysipelas has occurred within recent times. 


Joune’s Disease Vaccine 


A vaccine against Johne’s disease prepared in accordance with 
the method advocated by Vallée and Rinjard has been under test 
in the laboratory and on the selected herds in the field during 
the past six years. It consists of a suspension of Johne's bacilli 
in a non-absorbable excipient. There is considerable experimental 
and field evidence supporting the contention that the subcutaneous 
inoculation of unattenuated Johne’s bacilli is incapable of setting up 
the disease and that it creates a degree of resistance to natural 
infection. The use of the vaccine should be restricted to non- 
attested herds that are heavily infected with the disease and in 
which other methods of control have failed. As the consensus of 
opinion is that animals contract the disease during early life, it is 
proposed for the present to limit the use of vaccine to calves up 
to one month of age. The treatment of older animals could not 
at this stage be justified experimentally; they might be already in 
the incubative stage of the disease and would tend, therefore, to 
confuse the results of vaccination and perhaps bring the method 
into disrepute. 


CrystaL Viocet Swine Fever Vaccine 


A new method for the preparation of this vaccine is now under 
test. Work is also in progress on the preparation of a tissue vaccine. 


Demonstrations and Talks by Dr. A. W. Stableforth and 
Members of the Bacteriological Department 


Bovine Mastitis 


Charts were shown of some 50 cows which had been infected 
with Str. agalactiae and been treated with penicillin via the teat 
canal. Four injections of 10,000 units had sterilised over 80 per 
cent. of infections, two injections 50 per cent. and one injection 
30 per cent. Most remaining infections had been sterilised by 
retreatment and an indication obtained that the efficiency of one 
or two treatments might be increased by raising the dosage of 
penicillin. 

Other streptocccal infections appeared susceptible but staphylo- 
coccal infections were only temporarily affected by doses of 10,000 
units. 

A homogenised suspension of sulphanilamide had given similar 
results in a smaller number of cows. In answer to questions it 


was stated that the clinical symptoms in the cows treated were 
above average and had disappeared with sterilisation of the in- 
fection, that there was practically no drop in milk yield after 
penicillin treatment, and only a moderate and temporary drop after 


sulphanilamide cream, and that the organisms most commonly con- 
cerned in clinical mastitis were Str. agalactiae (44 per cent.), 
haemolytic staphylococci (17 per cent.) str. dysgalactiae (10 per 
cent.) and C. pyogenes (9 per cent.); most of the remaining 20 per 
cent. being accounted for by non-haemolytic staphylococci, other 
streptococci and coliforms (results from some 2,000 samples in 
recent years). 
ContaGious ABORTION 


Charts were shown summarising experiments on the protective 
power of various vaccines, living, dead or extracts given by various 
routes and in various vehicles, to guinea-pigs, goats or cattle, which 
had been later submitted to artificial infection together with un- 
vaccinated controls. 

In answer to questions it was pointed out that the highest resist- 
ance was conferred by living virulent strains, but that in the bovine 
these were likely to be followed by excretion in the milk. Aviru- 
lent strains had not this disadvantage but did not give sufficient 
resistance. S.19 (No. 1 vaccine) gave adequate protection but did 
not set up permanent infection and was not excreted in the milk 
or uterine discharges at calving. Killed vaccine as ordinarily 
issued and used gave little protection, but when incorporated in 
an oily base gave adequate resistance. Extracts of the organisms 
—— in ape ways (conjoint work with Cambridge and 

othamsted) also produced satisfactory resistance in guinea-pigs, 
cattle now being under test. 

Summary charts of the routine guinea-pig tests made on each 
batch of vaccine issued by the laboratory during 1942-43 and 
1943-44 showed that the immunising power of the vaccines issued 
during the two years was almost identical. No. | (S.19) had given a 
significantly higher protection than No. 2 vaccine (45/20). 

Tables were shown of goat experiments with virulent strains and 
modified strains of low agglutinin-producing power used in various 
ways. Charts were also shown of two experiments in cattle. In 
the first a large dose of formalinised vaccine in lanoline-paraffin 
had protected eight out of nine cattle, in the second, a fifth of this 
dose (two million million) had given similar protection against a 
test dose which caused nine out of ten unvaccinated cattle to abort. 
Experiments in progress with a dose of 600,000 million had so far 
given satisfactory results. 

Specimens of the standardised agglutination test suspension with 
which it has recently been agreed that tests for sale and other 
purposes shall be made by an agreed method were also shown, 
together with the permanent dried serum standard with which the 
suspension is standardised. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


Graphs were shown of the blood and milk concentrations obtained 
in cows at various intervals after administering orally single doses 
of 0-15 gm. per kg. body weight (1 gm. per 15 lb. or | grain per Ib., 
nearly 2 drachms (apothecaries’) per cwt.) of sulphapyridine, sulpha- 
mezathine, sulphadiazine, sulphamerazine, sulphapyrazine, and 
sulphathiazole. Only the first four drugs produced adequate blood 
levels, a more rapid rise being obtained with the first two than 
with the others and the rate of fall being similar. Only with 
sulphapyridine and sulphapyrazine did the milk levels approximate 
those of the blood. In answer to questions it was stated that the 
reason for this was not yet known and that experiments on repeated 
dosage as in other animals were in progress. 

Charts were shown of experiments in mice indicating that 
Pasteurella septica (bovine and avian) was susceptible to sulphon- 
amides in general, differences being small except that sulphanilamide 
was much less effective than the others. §S. cholerae suis (Bact. 
suipestifer) was relatively insusceptible and Erysipelothrix rhu:io- 
pathiae completely resistant. 

Demonstrations were also given of two methods—(a) the slide-cell 
technique (Fleming) and (b) the pit-plate method—used for pre- 
liminary in vitro studies of the susceptibility of various organisms 
to antibiotic agents (e.g., penicillin or the sulphonamides) or of 
the concentrations of an antibiotic in blood, milk or other body 
fluid after dosage. Asked why these methods were used, it was 
explained that antibiotics such as penicillin could not be detected, 
chemically, as were the sulphonamides and that a biological method 
had to be used. 


CoRYNEBACTERIUM INFECTIONS 


Graphs were shown of the antitoxin levels produced in cows by 
whole culture toxoids and alum-precipitated toxoids given at various 
doses and intervals. Alum-precipitated toxoid produced high anti- 
toxin levels which were maintained for about two months, when 
reinoculation was necessary if a fall was to be prevented. It was 
not known exactly what part antitoxin played in C. pyogenes infec- 
tions, though in summer mastitis and certain other conditions it 
appeared likely that it was responsible for the acute constitutional! 
disturbance and possibly for death when that occurred. The value 
of toxoid as compared with a vaccine containing bacteria, or a 
combination of both, was being investigated. 
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Asked what was the significance of finding C. pyogenes, it was 
said that this organism was tound in pure culture and large numbers 
in various diseased conditions, e.g. mastitis in cows and aiso in 
sheep, pneumonia in both species, in certain foot conditions in 
cows and a well defined type of endometritis in cows. It was in 
tact the commonest pus producyng organism in cattle. It had, 
however, olten been 1ound in normal wssues though usually in 
smatl numbers. It appeared that, in many Cases, some predisposing 
or accessory cause, ¢.g. trauma, another organism or virus or a 
physiological disturbance (ot the normal uterine cycle) was necessary 
peore it was able to exert pathogenic ettects. lt was then very 
destructive, and often so quickly that curative measures were 
impracticable. 


Demonstrations and Talks by Dr. E. L. Taylor and Members 
ot the Parasitology Department 

By the aid of a number of charts, Dr. Taylor gave a brief outline 
of the work that was actually in progress at that trme in the 
department of parasitology. ihe work covered a wide field of 
veterinary research and ot very varied biological interest in heimin- 
thology, protozoology and entomology. He described (a) work by 
Mr. Gibson on the pathogenicity ot one of the stomach worms 
ot sheep, where considerabie loss of weight had resulted from the 
experimental infection although there were no other symptoms of 
disease that could be recognised as such by the farmer or the 
veterinary practitioner, (b) work, also by Mr. Gibson, on the anthel- 
mintic effect of repeated small doses of phenothiazine in horses, 
(c) work by Miss Russell on the age at which various helminth 
infestations first appear in thoroughbred foals and the phenomenon 
of “self cure and protection” observed with some of the parasites, 
(d) work by Mr. Horton-Smith on the marked efficiency of some 
sulphonamides in the curtailment of epidemics of coccidiosis among 
chickens, and the prevention of hepatic coccidiosis among rabbits. 
Recovered chickens had been shown to be left with a strong resist- 
ance to the disease, (e) work by Mr. Pierce on a diagnostic test for 
trichomoniasis depending upon a rise in the agglutination titre in 
infected animals following an intradermal injection of antigen. 
This addition to the existing agglutination test appeared to have 
increased its sensitivity considerably. Also some preliminary 
observations by Mr. Pierce on the distribution of two antigenically 
dissimilar strains of Trichomonas in England. Promising work 
was also in progress on the application of the new insecticide 
gammexane for the treatment of scabies. 


Demonstrations and Talks by Mr. N. Dobson and Mr. R. F. Gordon 
and Members of the Poultry Research and Diagnosis Department 

Demonstrations were arranged showing : — 

Avian Tuberculosis, 
Lymphomatosis (Fowl Paralysis), 
Fowl Coryza. 

Birds were on view showing a positive reaction to the tuberculin 
test; early symptoms of neuro-lymphomatosis and _ osteopetrotic 
types and the early symptoms of fowl coryza. 

A talk was given by Mr. Asplin and Mr. Dobson and further 
illustrated by means of post-mortem and museum specimens and 
of sections of the affected tissues. 


Routine Poutrry DrePpARTMENT: DEMONSTRATION 

A brief introduction was given outlining the three main functions 
of the department. 

1. A post-mortem diagnosis service. This is divided into two 
sections : — 

(a) A free service to station holders under the Accredited Poultry 
Breeders’ Scheme—most of the specimens originating from the 
Veterinary Inspectorate in the control of disease in the Scheme. 

(b) A fee-paying service used by poultry farmers, laying trials, 
clubs and veterinary surgeons. 

Some 10,000 specimens were examined last year. A demonstration 
of specimens showing the post-mortem findings in fowl typhoid, 
lymphomatosis, “ Pullet Disease,” arsenical poisoning, coccidiosis, 
avitaminosis A, was given. 

2. The preparation of Biological Products. The preparation of 
fowl pox vaccine (some 134,000 doses issued annually); of fowl 
typhoid vaccine (15,000 doses annually); and stained pullorum anti- 
gen for use in the rapid whole blood B.W.D. test (2,150,000 doses 
per annum) was demonstrated. The improved technique in the 
preparation of the alcohol extracted antigen was explained. The 
practical application of the rapid pullorum test was demonstrated 
on reactor and non-reactor fowls. 

3. Ad hoc research. The work which is being carried out on 
avian “Salmonellosis” was demonstrated. The increase in the 
incidence of the disease and the isolation of salmonella types new 
to this country (S. thompson, S. bareilly, 8. california, 8. anatum, 
S. montevideo and S. london) were discussed, together with the 
experimental work on the epidemiology of Salmonellosis. 


Demonstrations and Talks by Dr. H. H. Green and Members 
ot the Biochemical Department 

Visitors were taken through the chemical laboratories, shown 
various items of equipment used in analytical procedures, and the 
work of the department was briefly described unaer the headings :— 

A. Koutmme.—1000 anaiyses as part OL the biochemical aavisory 
service Conaucted Lor the benent veterinary inyvesugational oticers 
and practinoners wishing conurmation of clinical diagnosis ot hypo- 
caicaemia, hypomagnesaemia, acetonaemia, anaemia, hypogry- 
caemia and hypophusphataemia. 

Various toxioogical anatyses, lead, arsenic, phosphorus, zinc 
phospnide. 

Various chemical services performed for other departments of 
the institute as a whole, e.g. special analyses, preparation ol stan- 
dardised butfers, special syntheuc media, or chemical reagents. 

B. Research. 

(1) Metabolic disorders: grass tetany, milk fever, post-parturent 
acetonaemia of cows; pregnancy toxaemia, pre-parturient hypo- 
caicaemia, and lambing sickness ot ewes. 

(2) Diseases associated with trace elements; pining of lambs due 
to insufficiency ot cobalt, swayback of lambs preventable by admini- 
stration of copper to the ewes during pregnancy, “ teart” of cattle 
due to excess of molybdenum in soils, and fluorosis in stock arising 
from industrial contamination of pastures. 

(3) Risks to animal health arising trom use of agricultural insecti- 
cides, fumigants for grain, and rat baits. 

(4+) Investigation ot proteins and polysaccharides of acid-fast 
organisms with a view to improving the specificity of diagnostic 
agents of the tuberculin type; specimens shown of P.P.D.s (purified 
protein derivatives) from human, bovine and avian strains of M. 
tuberculosis, from B.C.G., from M. johnei, and from the non-patho- 
genic M. phlei. 

(5) Metabolism studies on sheep in crates permitting collection 
of faeces and urine on controlled rations; harness technique for 
collecting faeces and urine of grazing sheep; appraisal of various 
nutritional factors in the health of sheep and growth of lambs. 

(6) Toxicological problems; metabolism of toxic elements such 
as lead; plants poisonous in themselves or injurious under particular 
conditions of growth. 


Demonstrations and Talks by Mr. Hole—Pathology Department 
Mopirtep CoMPLEMENT FIXATION 

During the war some precautionary work was undertaken at the 
Laboratory on glanders; the complement fixation test as a means 
of diagnosis was the subject of some study, and we found a modifi- 
cation of the accepted method to give excellent results with experi- 
mentally infected animals. This has encouraged us to apply these 
modifications to the diagnosis of other diseases. 

Mr. Pierce, from the department of Parasitology (Dr. Taylor) has 
been testing the method for the diagnosis of Trichomoniasis in 
cattle, and his results have been sufficiently encouraging to pro- 
mote further investigations. The main deviation of the modified 
test from the usual method is that the minimum Complement Dose 
is taken as the smallest amount of complement that will cause 
appreciable haemolysis of the cell suspension; all tests are spun 
down before reading, and positive tests give a colourless supernatant 
fluid, while in negative tests the fluid is coloured red by the haemo- 
globin. Reading is done against a light background. 

“Skin Lesions ” AND NopuLar Necrosis 

“Skin Lesions” which are associated with tuberculin reactions 
and nodular necrosis in cattle might give rise to confusion. Speci- 
mens illustrating these conditions wer¢ shown. 

Skin Lesions are nodules in or under the skin with structure of 
a granuloma; they may contain pus and/or necrotic material, and 
acid-fasts very similar to tubercle bacilli are nearly always demon- 
strable. These organisms have not been cultivated, nor has the 
disease been passed experimentally. There is no real evidence yet 
to prove it is a tuberculous infection, but the importance of the 
condition lies in the fact that the presence of such lesions will 
apparently sensitise an animal to the tuberculin test. It is important 
to note that skin lesions and true tuberculosis may occur in the 
same animal. 

Nodular Necrosis is a disease in which the nodules involve the 
muscles, particularly the panniculus. The aetiology is unknown, 
but it does not appear to be of a tuberculous nature. Its only real 
importance at present appears to be in its differentiation from skin 
lesions during life. 

Inrecrious Keratro-CoNjJUNCTIVITIS OF CATTLE 

This condition has probably been recognised in this country since 
1897, when Penberthy described what was apparently the same 
disease. Esmond Brown described an outbreak in 1934, and Craig 
and Ratter made further observations in 1940. 

Briefly it is characterised by profuse lachrymation, severe con- 
junctivitis, and ulceration of the cornea and sometimes permanent 
blindness may ensue. 
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Recently some severe outbreaks have occurred in imported cattle. 

it is now thought that the condition is caused by a rickettsia. 
Cytoplasmic inclusions very similar to rickettsiae may be found in 
scrapings made trom the conjunctiva or eyelids. 

Inclusions stained by Giemsa were demonstrated. 


‘Lie CONCENTRATION OF MALLEIN at Low ‘TEMPERATURE UNDER 
REDUCED VRESSURE 

‘This is merely the application oi a very elementary physical prin- 
cipie to the preparation ot maiiein and simular iological proaucts, 
which, in our Opsmion, otters several advantages over tne old method 
Gown over an open water-bath. 

ihe cmiet advantages are as tollows : — 

1. Wrowonged exposure to a high temperature is avoided; this 
lessens the risk of amecting the antigenic content. 

2. It 1s a more accurate method of concentration, because the 
amount ot distillate can be readily measured. 

3. ‘Lhe necessity tor a tume-cupboard is done away with; the 
odour trom an open bath is unpleasant in any case and dangerous in 
some. 

With an ordinary water pump mallein can be concentrated at a 
temperature of 50° C., and with the simple apparatus demonstrated 
1,000 c.c. can be reduced to 400 ¢.c. in about 14 hours. 


Demonstration and Talks by Mr. T. Dalling and ; 
Mr. J}. N. Ritchie on Tuberculin Production 
(PREPARATION OF TUBERCULIN (PURIFIED Protein Derivative [P.P.D.]) 


Attention was drawn to the various methods of preparation of 
tuberculin adopted in this and other countries, including the pre- 
paration of Koch’s Old Tuberculin and the different types of so- 
called “ synthetic ” tuberculins. The present,method ot preparing 
the purified protein derived from the filtrate of cultures ot tubercle 
baculi (human and avian strains) grown on “ synthetic” medium 
was demonstrated and described. Re1erence was made to the simul- 
taneous use of mammalian and avian tuberculins by means of 
which it was possible to differentiate between the response of cattle, 
following the intradermal injection of these tuberculins, due to 
bovine tuberculosis and other sensitising agents, e.g. avian tuber- 
culosis, Johne’s disease, etc. The method of assaying the potency 
of tuberculins was discussed: they include chemical methods and 
biological tests on sensitised guinea-pigs. Final tests on all batches 
of tuberculin are made on cattle before being passed for issue. 
The value of P.P.D. tuberculins lies (1) in their containing a mini- 
mum of products of growth other than tubercle-protein produced 
by the tubercle bacilli from the medium in which they are grown 
and (ii) in the knowledge that each batch contains a similar amount 
of active tuberculo-protein. 

Reference was also made to experiments now in progress in the 
field to ascertain whether satisfactory results can be obtained 
following the injection of single doses of mammalian and avian 
tuberculins, the reactions being assessed at one reading only. 


Demonstrations and Talks on the Production of No. 1 (S.19) 
Br. abortus Vaccine, by Mr. E. C. Hulse 


BruceLtta Aportus (StrAIN 19) Vaccine Propuction 


The whole process of Strain 19 vaccine production was demon- 
strated from the initial stages of sterilisation and culture media 
reparation to the final stages of testing, packing and despatch. 
=mphasis was laid upon the necessity for absolute sterility in all 
operations throughout the process and special attention was drawn 
to the standardisation and purity testing techniques. Bottle filling 
under aseptic conditions in air-conditioned chambers was seen. 
Bacterial dissociation and viability plate-testing were demonstrated. 
Finally, the technique of guinea-pig vaccine virulence tests was 
described and the agglutination test was shown. 


President's Reception and Dance 


Irrespective of the attendant circumstances, of peace or war and 
its aftermath, in which it is held, one social feature of Congress 
always assured of success is the opportunity afforded to members 
by the President’s reception to indicate in some measure by their 
»resence, with their ladies, their appreciation of the efforts put 
orward by their President and his help-meet to promote the well- 
being of the Association during his term of office. This year the 
function took place on the evening of L meng September 26th, 
on the second day of the conference, when nearly 400 guests were 
received by Professor and Mrs. Miller at the Dorchester Hotel, 
Park Lane, W. The hospitality extended comprised not only 

erous refreshment but admirable facilities for dancing to the 
otel band, while all, when not so engaged, enjoyed the ny 
of renewing many social contacts temporarily interrupted by factors 
beyond their control. The cumulative result was an evening’s 
a which will long remain a refreshing memory for those 
pr 


vileged to participate. 


The Film Exhibition 


Considerable interest was shown in the two films exhibited at 
Film House, Wardour Street, W.1, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 26th. Unfortunately, the length of the Association's 
luncheon and the distance of the theatre trom the Connaught Rooms 
prevented a number of members attending. Despite these diffi- 
culties a large audience was able to view the films. 

The first film, “ Hygiene on the Farm,” is meant for exhibition 
to farming audiences. It is an introductory film to others upon 
specific diseases and therefore it covers a wide field and includes 
points on breeding, rearing, feeding, hygiene and disease control. 
The film is*well balanced but it may contain too much material 
for assimilation by the average farmer. We learn, however, that 
the film is being well received by farmers at meetings of branches 
of their Union, Growmore Clubs and Young Farmers’ Clubs. It 
takes about 25 minutes and advances fairly evenly through its 
rather complicated story. There is no doubt that the value of the 
film to farmers will be increased if a veterinarian is able to partici- 
pate in subsequent discussions. 

The second film, “Spinal Anaesthesia in Humans,” is one of a 
different type. This film has been made in order to depict the 
details of surgical technique and is meant for showing to medical 
student audiences for teaching pu It has no direct value 
to the veterinary profession, but indicates clearly that similar films 
on veterinary surgical technique would be of service in the teaching 
of veterinary students, paricularly in view of the present size of 
classes. 

Professor Mutter briefly expressed the thanks of the members 
to the staff of Imperial Chemical Industries, and in particular to 
Mr. Galvin Wright and to Dr. Ogilvie who had been particularly 
responsible for arranging the exhibition. He thought the films 
seen should form a good illustration of the great potential value of 
the film in achieving a better knowledge of animal health and 
disease both within and without the veterinary profession. There 
was no doubt that the film would come to be a powerful propaganda 
weapon in future. , 


The Ladies’ Excursion 


While members were being made acquainted with the activities 
of the Ministry’s laboratories, an excursion had been arranged for 
the wives of members who had wished to accompany their husbands 
to Weybridge. 

The day had started dull and wet but by the time the party 
was ready to leave the sun was shining and flagging spirits were 
beginning to revive. Leaving soon atter 11 o'clock, the motor 
coach drove towards Hindhead (picking up a late and frantically 
waving passenger en route). Occasionally the driver stopped to 

int out some beauty spot and perhaps, as in the case of the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, to tell a little story about it. And so, watching 
the lovely undulating scenery go gently by, or viewing it from the 
height of the Hog’s Back, the party found itself at Frensham and 
then at Frensham Ponds Hotel, where a most delightful luncheon 
awaited them. Alas, the famous Ponds had long since been drained, 
but they had green lawns to look upon and distant hills, and it 
was with some regret that they left this spot to continue on their 
way. There was no time to go right into Windsor as originally 
planned, but instead, the coach drove through the Great Park, 
stopping for a moment on Queen Anne’s three-mile-drive: to the 
left rose the grey and stately pile of Windsor Castle and to the 
right lay the long ride leading to the great green copper statue of 
George Farmer George.” 

But now the driver turned for home, though still his passengers 
could view the loveliness of Surrey shining in the warm 
September sun. As the miles fled by, thoughts began to turn to 
the prospect of tea and, on arriving at the Laboratories, the ladies 
were woemell by the Director and served with many cups of tea 
and most delectable sandwiches and cakes. 


Altogether the little group thoroughly enjoyed its day. adie 


Week._y WIspoM 


It is about time that the brain which exists in the British 
veterinary profession should have an opportunity of showing what 
it can do.—Sit Arnold Theiler, Central Veterinary Society, January 
10th, 1929. 

* * * * * 

International Drug Control.—The Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations has adopted by ten votes to two, with two delegates 
abstaining, the report of a sub-committee which recommended the 
earliest possible control of the drug traffic by the United Nations, 
using the same powers and functions as the League of Nations. 
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Geo. N. GOULD, m.r.c.v.s. 


President, Nationai Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1945-46 
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“George Newman Gould, M.R.C.V.S. 
President, N.V.M.A., 1945-46 


At the present time of growth and healthy striving within the 
profession, it is fortunate that the National Veterinary Medical 
Association should secure as its President one who is both active 
and comparatively youthful and at the same time has an almost 
unequalled experience in veterinary practice. 

George Newman Gould was born in 1903, the son of George 
Frederick Gould, M.x.c.v.s., and a grandson of George James Gould, 
veterinary surgeon to Queen Victoria. He was the only one of a 
large family of children who decided to take up a veterinary career. 
He was educated at King Edward VI School, Southampton, and 
has for some years now been President of the Old Edwardians’ 
Association and a Governor of the School. He entered the Royal 
Veterinary College in 1920 and qualified M.R.C.V.S. in 1924 after a 
brilliant career. Whilst at College he was awarded a large number 
of class medals and was the Walley Memorial Prizeman of the Royai 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1923. 

After quiliiving be set up in practice at Lyndhurst, and a year 
later he entered into partnership with his father at Southampton. 
Within two or three years, however, the partnership was dissolved 
and the son set up again in practice on his own account. This 
time he started without capital, with little equipment and with 
only an empty house to serve as surgery and residence. In 1927 
he married Elizabeth M. Collett, a young woman of exceptional 
charm and business ability. Through their joint efforts the practice 
has steadily grown from this small beginning until at the present 
day it serves the majority of the farmers in a large area around 
Southampton, and employs, in addition to Mr. Gould, six other 
veterinary surgeons. 

Soon. after qualifying George Gould realised that the scope of 
veterinary practice should not be limited to the treatment of the 
individual animal, but that the practitioner should concern himself 
with matters such as feeding, pasture management, breeding and 
herd management in general, all of which may materially affect 
the health of the herd. In the early years of his practice, he was 
at considerable pains to extend his experience and knowledge by 
contact and discussion with progressive farmers, and by extensive 
reading of books and original papers. In this way, he has been able 
to improve the advice given to his clients and has, during the 
last 21 years, gained their confidence to a remarkable degree. 
Under his guidance many herds have been improved in type and 
quality of animal, and in their freedom from disease. At the 
present time he has almost 200 clients securing the full benefits 
of the Scheme for the Control of Certain Diseases of Dairy Cattle, 
as well as many others working under individual contracts. The 
advice which George Gould gives to farmers desirous of improving 
their herds is essentially practical, and his recommendations for 
the improvement of buildings and livestock are such that they 
can usually be followed with reasonable ease out of income. Many 
farmers coming to the area seek his advice upon the farming policy 
they should follow before taking any active steps themselves. 

Although the ties of an expanding agricultural practice were 
heavy, George Gould did not neglect his small-animal clientéle. 
He gradually improved the facilities for this type of practice, and 
a year or so before the war took over two adjoining houses and 
converted one into a well-equipped surgery containing operation 
rooms, pharmacy, X-ray room, stores and a comfortable waiting 
room. In addition he established a hospital with accommodation 
for about 80 small animals. At the present time the practice is 
an extremely busy one, and although he can be regarded as a 
consultant in his own practice, George Gould works at the usual 
routine of practice as hard as any of his colleagues. 

Despite the many calls of his clients upon him, George Gould 
finds time to write up some of his clinical experiences, especially in 
connection with herd improvement, the feeding of farmstock, and 
the control of disease upon farms. Many of these papers, such as 
that upon “ Trichomoniasis” in dairy cattle, were pioneer contri- 
butions to veterinary literature in this country. Could has never 
regarded himself, however, as being anvthing more than a clinician 
who was able to place before his veterinary colleagues preliminary 
results which he hoped would prove of service to research workers, 
and enable them to follow up promising lines of work more 
thoroughly than is possible for the practitioner. He joined the 
N.V.M.A. and the Southern Counties Veterinary Society soon after 
qualification and became Honorarv Secretary to the latter Division 
in the early thirties. As a mark of their appreciation of the various 
papers which Gould had presented to their Division, the members 
of the Mid-West Division of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association elected him into Honorary Membership a few years 
ago. He has frequently demonstrated operational technique at 
divisional meetings. In 1944 he was elected a member of the 


Council of the Roval College of Veterinary Surgeons and for a 
short time has acted as an examiner in surgery. A great believer 


in experience in practice for students, he has always accepted 
students during vacations free of charge, he and his colleagues 
having welcomed six or more students at a time. 

Our new President has never stinted himself in his efforts on 
behalf of the N.V.M.A. and in recent years he has made oppor- 
tunities for throwing himself fully into its work. He has assisted 
the Association upon many committees and as a member of several 
delegations to the Ministry, the National Farmers’ Union and such 
like bodies, he has shown himself to be an experienced negotiator. 
He is one of the most active members of the Survey Committee, 
and when the Association organised refresher tuition on infertility 
control in dairy cattle, George Gould was one of those experienced 
practitioners who gave up time to visit other practices for 
this purpose. He maintains his interest in herd  improve- 
ment and was one of the first to adopt artificial insemination 
in practice as a means of disease control and herd improvement 
for the small farmer. Subsequently he was impressed with the 
— of the wider application of artificial insemination in 

is area and initiated, with many well-known local farmers, the 
Hampshire Cattle Breeders’ Society, which has recently established 
an artificial insemination centre at Lyndhurst. Gould is Chairman 
of the Committee of Management of the Centre and has ensured 
that its work is under effective veterinary supervision. A subsidiary 
centre is contemplated at Andover and the staff of the Society 
already includes two experienced veterinary surgeons. 

Our President’s services to local agriculture have been wider 
than those of his practice. He is a member of the National Farmers’ 
Union and of the Farmers’ Club. With a neighbouring practi- 
tioner he has served upon the Milk and Livestock Committee of 
the Hampshire W.A.E.C. He is on the War Executive Committee’s 
panel as a speaker on veterinary subjects, including herd improve- 
ment and management, to branches of the National Farmers’ Union, 
Growmore Clubs and Young Farmers’ Clubs. He is Honorary Veter- 
inary Surgeon to three local Young Farmers’ Clubs. He has also 
advanced the interests of agriculture locally by becoming a member 
of the Southampton Chamber of Commerce and doing much to effect 
a close liaison between industry and agriculture. He is Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Corporation of Southampton and to the Greyhound 
tracks in the city. He is a Past President and now Patron of the 
Southampton and District Canine Society. During the war he 
organised, in the local area, the A.R.P. for animals and the Farm 
Livestock Emergency Services upon a sound veterinary basis and 
thereby effected considerable salvage and saved much suffering to 
animals throughout the heavy bombing of the Southampton area. 
Recently he has been appointed an Honorary Veterinary Surgeon 
to the British Goat Society. 

From its inception, George Gould has actively supported the Veter- 
inary Educational Trust and is, by virtue of his office, a member of 
the Council of the Trust. He is a member of the Livestock Industry 
Committee and has facilitated the formation of a Hampshire County 
Committee which has already raised several thousand pounds for 
the Fund. 

Early in his career George Gould appreciated the value of par- 
ticipating in organisations not strictly concerned with his own work. 
For many vears he has been a member of the Rotary Club, 
where his talks are always well attended. He is a member of the 
Committee of the Stoneham Golf Club and has a handicap of 12. 
He still endeavours to play a round of golf on Sundays, but it is 
not uncommon for him to be recalled urgently from his game to the 
Clubhouse by the hoisting of a flag. He is a member of the Roval 
Southamvton Yacht Club, and was some vears ago a keen volo 
plaver. Indeed he was a member of the Southampton Polo Club 
team which in 1927. under the captaincy of Colonel H. W. A. 
Collum. won the President’s Cup. In more spacious davs he was a 
keen rider and often participated in Point-to-Point races. As a 
youth he was an ardent cricketer, and an amateur actor of some 
talent. 

In view of the many calls upon his time, it is perhaps as well 
that his two sons, now at Rueby, are anxious to enter the profession. 
Indeed they spend practically all their vacations going round with 
their father or one of his colleagues, acting at times as surical 
assistants. The organisation of the practice and its smooth runnine 
owes much to Mrs. Gould. while her recent accentance of the Presi- 
dencv of the Tadies’ Guild, in association with the enthusiasm 
of the other officers also. augurs well for the continued success of 
that valued ally of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

His intimates know George Gould to be a sincere and reliable 
friend. alwavs readv to assist others in times of trouble and _ par- 
ticularly glad to help a professional colleague who seeks his aid. 
He is unspoilt by success and is caually havoy doing the less 
nleasant veterinary duties on the farm or trving to further pro- 
fessional interest at some social watherine. He possesses a kindness, 
a generositv and a tolerance which make him an excellent committee 
man as well as an esteemed colleaeue. He is gentle with animals 


(Concluded at foot of col. |, page 554) 
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National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Mr. Geo. N. Gould Elected President 


The Sixty-Third Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held in the Grand Hall, Royal Veterinary College, London, N.W.1, 
on Thursday, September 27th, 1945, at 2 p.m., with the President, 
Professor W. C. Miller, M.R.c.v.s., F.R.S.e., in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by the following: Messrs. G. S. 
Allen, L. Guy Anderson, R. M. Arnold, G. H. Arthur, W. F. 
Aston, A. M. Bain, J. R. Barker, J. Barr, W. F. Barton, B. D. 
Bassett, KR. A. Beament, A. J. Beeson, E. F. Beckett, LI. E. W. 
Bevan, Miss M. L. Bingham, Mr. J. D. Blaxland, Miss W. M. 
Brancker, Professor ‘I. G. Browne, Messrs. J. W. Bruford, D. K. 
Bryson, J. C. Buxton, H. E. Bywater (Hon. Treasurer), Dr. J. 
Carmichael, Messrs. C. W. Cartwright, F. Chambers, W. H. 


Chase, E. Clark, H. M. Clark, E. R. Corrigall, M. Crawford, 


Major R. C, Crowhurst, Miss M. Dalby, Dr. G. O. Davies, Messrs. 
T. M. Doyle, H. Scott Dunn, Dr. J. T. Edwards, Messrs. S. J. 
Edwards, T. A. Elam, W. G. Emerson, Ivan Fincham, R. C. U. 
Fisher, R. W. Ford, T. B. Fleming, Miss M. J. Freak, Dr. A. 
Ginsberg (Polish Veterinary Association), Messrs. R. E. Glover, 
L. St. Bel Golledge, F. Gooch, Dr. W. S. Gordon, Messrs. G. N. 
Gould (Vice-President), O. V. Gunning, R. C. G. Hancock (Vice- 
President), R. L. L. Hart, H. Hay-Barclay, Tom Hicks, J. Campbell 
Hill, Mrs. D. Howell, Messrs. S. Jennings, T. H. Jones, Miss J. O. 
Joshua, Professor W. Kearney, Mrs. K. G. R. Kelly, Miss K. G. R. 
Kemp, Dr. HG. Lamont, Messrs. R. M. Lee, T. Lishman, E. W. 
Little, R. M. Loosmore, Dr. R. Lovell, Mr. E. F. McCleery, Pro- 
fessor J. McCunn, Dr. A. D. McEwen, Mrs. M. A. Maclay, Messrs. 
]. A. McKinnon, H. T. Matthews, E. Messervy, Professor W. C. 
Miller (President), Mr. T. M. Mitchell, Professor W. M. Mitchell, 
Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, Messrs. A. Monro, S. J. Motton, C. T. 
Murphy, P. W. D. O'Connell, D. D. Ogilvie, C. W. Ottaway, M. E. 
Pearson, J. D. Peele, J. P. Pickering, J. Plenderleith, W. A. Pool, 
|. O. Powley, Lt.-Col. H. A. Reid, Messrs. C. Roberts, R. S. Roberts, 
W. G. Robinson, Miss A. F. Russell, Miss G. W. Shollick, Mr. J. M. 
Smith, Dr. A. W. Stableforth, Mr. J. S. Stewart, Dr. E. L. Taylor, 
Mr. T. R. Thomas, Miss V. Tillemont-Thomason, Messrs. A. 
Thomson (Glasgow), Wm. Tweed, Miss O. Uvarov, Messrs. EF. 
Varley, R. W. A. Watchorn, A. H. Watson, W. L. Weipers, J. D. 
Whitty, G. A. Willis, T. Wilson, W. R. Wilson. Mrs. C. G. 
Witherington, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, 
Messrs. W. H. Wortley, A. J. Wright and T. L. Wright (Hon. 
Secretary). 

The Generar Secretary (Mr. F. Knight) read 
convening the meeting. 


the Notice 


Wetcome To ForeIGN AND Otner Vistrors 


Tue Presipent: I have great pleasure in welcoming those who 
are present as our guests, and perhaps I should briefly indicate 
the categories into which they fall. We have a number of mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession from overseas, some are graduates 
of our own College, some are members of the profession in other 
countries, many are members of: Allied Nations and there are 
numbers of our ladies. I think it is desirable to point out that 
this congress is not quite up to pre-war standards; it is in the 
nature of a transition between the austerity congresses of the war 
and what we hone to achieve when the more spacious days of 
peace return. However, our welcome is none the less sincere. 

We have received a cablegram from our colleagues in the United 
States of America which I will ask the Secretary to read. 


The General Secretary, 
National Veterinary Medical Association, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Heartiest Greetings to Officers and Members assembled your 
Annual Meeting and congratulations to all Veterinarians of 
Great Britain and Ireland for splendid - war-time achievements. 


and inspires in them and their owners deep confidence. He rarely 
fails to give a considered prognosis to the anxious owner. He does 
not spare himself either in his own work or in carrving out tasks 
for others; indeed his joy in doing a heavy day’s round remains 
high even after 21 years of gruelling mixed practice. In many 
wavs he has shown he has the welfare and advancement of the 
profession much at heart. 

With negotiations pending with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. the Colonial Office. the National Farmers’ Union, the 
Milk Marketing Board, the National Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
the National Grevhound Racing Club and other bodies, the 
N.V.M.A. can look forward to wise and experienced leadership under 
the Presidency of George Gould, 


May victory and lasting peace bring our Associations ever 
more in harmony to achieve our common 
James Farquharson, President, 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


We all p= rene very much indeed the receipt of that cable- 
gram and the thoughtfulness of our American friends. (Applause.) 
| have assumed that you would like a suitable reply sent and will 
read a draft reply to indicate the sentiments which we wish to 
convey. The actual wording may need adjustment. 


The President, 

American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Il. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland at its first post-war Congress, greatly 
appreciates cordial sentiments expressed by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

British Veterinarians heartily reciprocate expressed hopes 
that Peace will cement friendship, collaboration and co- 
operation with U.S.A. confréres, already enhanced during stay 
of many American Veterinarians in Britain during recent: war 
years. 

W. C. Miller, President. 


The meeting heartily agreed with the sentiments expressed. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Professor W. C. Mitier then read his Presidential Address. 
[The President's Address is reproduced at the commencement 
of this issue of The Veterinary Record.| 


Vote of Thanks to President 


Major R. C. G. Hancock, Senior Vice-President: It falls to me 
on your behalf to thank Professor Miller for his very remarkable 
Address. There is a great deal in it that one would like to talk 
about but that is not our privilege. It has given us a great deal 
to think of and will help to guide our steps in the future on paths 
in which we should not have been able to see our way so clearly. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation and_ the 
Presipent made a brief acknowledgment. 


Presentation of ‘‘ Dalrymple-Champneys "’ Cup to 
Dr. A. D. McEwen, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

The Presupent: One of the most pleasant Presidentis! duties 
which falls at this time is the presentation of the “ Dalrymple- 
Champneys” Cup and I have much pleasure in calling upon 
Dr. A. D. McEwen, upon whom the choice has fallen, to come 
forward. (Applause.) 

Dr. A. D. McEwen does not need any introduction to members 
of the Association but I think some may not be familiar with all 
his achievements and the work he has done. It is necessary that 
I should outline his career to vindicate the validity of the choice 
of the Selection Committee, and to remind you all of the con- 
tributions he has made to veterinary research and to science. | 
intend to pick out the high-lights of his work only; I do not 
propose to catalogue all his achievements, that might embarrass 
him too much. 

Following service in the last war, when he was seriously wounded, 
Dr. McEwen qualified from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College in 
Edinburgh in 1922. He took his B.Sc. at the same time, and his 
D.Sc. came in 1934 for a brilliant thesis upon anaerobic diseases 
of sheep. Dr. McEwen’s first appointment was with the Division 
of Veterinary Education and Research in-South Africa, but in- 
creasing trouble with a war wound necessitated his return to Great 
Britain and in 1924 the amputation of one limb which involved 
a change of work and outlook. 

From 1925 he was one of a well-known team working under 
Sir John M’Fadyean at the Research Institute of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London. This phase saw the foundations laid 
for the work Dr. McEwen was to do on the anaerobic bacteria 
pathogenic for animals in which he became one of the profession's 
acknowledged specialists. Reports on immunisation against black- 
quarter, braxy, and the organisms associated with “strike” in 
Romney Marsh sheep issued from his pen. Even then the reports 
gave evidence of that clear and incisive outlook which we have 
come to associate with Dr. McEwen’s mature work of later years. 

Late in 1929 Dr. McEwen accepted appointment to Wye as 
Veterinary Investigation Officer and remained there until 1942 when 
he was appointed to the A.D.R.A. at Moredun as Chief 
Bacteriologist, the position he now holds. ' 

The elucidation of the aetiology of “strike” is probably his 
first major achievement. He showed, you will remember, that 
this disease was an entero-toxaemia caused by a strain of the 
Welchii organism. 

Gas gangrene, frequently associated with parturition in ewes, 
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next received his attention. He showed the significance of 
Clostridium chauvoei as the causal organism, and developed the 
method of passive immunisation against the gas gangrene organisms 
as a practical method of control. 

Reference must also be made to his great contribution to the 
control of parasitic gastro-enteritis in sheep and cattle by the 
use Of nicotine sulphate and copper sulphate, which during the 
depressed years of the “ thirties” was extensively used over the 
Midlands and South of England, saving many thousands of lives 
and reducing much inefficiency and loss. 

Will you cast your minds back, now, to the middle inter-war 
period, 1929-1936, and may I remind you of the chaotic state of 
the control of contagious bovine abortion ? The antiseptic school 
had had its day; the old unstandardised Ministry of Agriculture 
live vaccinists had had some vogue and some measure of success ; 
the isolationists or segregationists who believed in control by testing 
and segregation were having a good run for their money, but the 
bogy of breakdowns was troubling all. 

Following a visit to the U.S.A., Dr. McEwen became interested 
in the possibility of developing a method of immunising by a strain 
of Br. abortus which would confer a protective immunity upon 
cattle, sufficient to enable them to withstand field infection, but 
without maintaining permanent agglutinins in their blood. The 
result was the production of strain 45/20, following a very large 
series of experiments on laboratory animals in cattle. Dr. McEwen 
informs me that he is now on the point of publishing the results 
of its use in 100 herds under field conditions. In view of the 
importance of contagious abortion to this and to other countries 
which depend so much on dairy cows, and in view of the fact 
that we must all agree that though much good has followed 
vaccination with other strains, there has not yet been devised the 
ideal method of control, we shall all look forward to this 
publication. 

Dr. McEwen is still active in his work; he has made and is 
making many able contributions to the work of this Association, 
especially but not only, to the work of the Survey Committee. 
We all have an intense appreciation of his honesty of purpose, we 
value his acute critical faculties, and his capacity for clear, logical 
reasoning and hard work, we are conscious of and enjoy his great 
personal charm and shrewd sense of humour. We respect his 
courage which has enabled him to overcome serious physical 
handicaps which might well have appalled a lesser man. As | 
have had the privilege of knowing Dr. McEwen since his student 
days I may be allowed to speak personally and to say that I value 
Dr. McEwen’s friendship among the best in the veterinary pro- 
fession. May I wish him on your behalf, no less than on my 
own, many years of active, enjoyable and valuable work. 

In the absence, unfortunately for us, of Sir Weldon and Lady 
Dalrymple-Champneys, the generous donors of this Cup, awarded 
annually to the member of the Association who has given the most 
meritorious service during the preceding ten years, I ask vou, 
Dr. McEwen, to accept it as a token of our appreciation of the 
services you have rendered to the Association, and of the valuable 
contributions you have made to our knowledge of veterinary 
science. 

The Cup was then presented to Dr. McEwen, the meeting show- 
ing its appreciation by sustained acclamation. 

Dr. A. D. McEwen: When I was first informed by our President 
at a meeting in Edinburgh that you had awarded me this honour 
I was quite overwhelmed with surprise and pleasure and _ these 
emotions are with me now. Surprise because I know of many 
veterinarians in practice, in research and in administrative work 
in this country and overseas who are more worthy than I am 
of this honour. Pleasure because no one can feel but tremendously 
pleased to receive honour and appreciation from his professional 
colleagues and to-day the pleasure is enormously enhanced bv 
your warm welcome and by the very kind and flattering remarks 
the President has made about me. : 

Our President has referred to the work T have done as a member 
of the Survey Committee and I should like to sav that in Mr. 
Steele-Rodver that Committee has an inspiring Chairman. — His 
wonderful energy. his enthusiasm. his generous spirit and sense 
of fun and humour always made it a joy to serve and work for 
that Committee. 

You, Mr. President, have spoken about my work when I was a 
Veterinary Investigation Officer and I am very proud to have 
belonged to the Veterinary Investigation Service which started not 
long after World War No. |. I am obscure as to how it started 
but in its early davs it was not looked upon with favour. It has 
however overcome these early susvicions and opvosition and if the 
ugly duckling has not vet developed into a swan it is certainly now 
a very respectable bird and there is an ever-erowing tendency to 
recornise the increasing value of the Veterinary Investivation 
Service. It is a very good service to belong to because it combines 
a happy union of field and laboratory work. To a_ person like 
myself who derives greater pleasure from the art than from the 


science of veterinary work, it was a satisfactory service to work 
in and it has left me with clear memories of flocks of sheep 
under open skies and of herds of cattle, and with but dim 
memories of rews of test tubes. With many fortunate conditions 
of work and very great freedom of action for its members the 
service has developed to a stage where more notice must be taken 
of it and I hear that this growing service will probably come 
under the parentship or guardianship of the Animal Health 
Division. This is a logical, a natural .and, I believe, a correct 
development. I can only hope that the Animal Health Division 
will not be an over-fond or over-harsh parent but will allow the 
maximum of freedom and responsibility. It is only under such 
conditions that a service may grow in stature and in grace. The 
papers we heard this morning on the great achievements and 
developments of the Colonial Veterinary Service in East and West 
Africa show what great things veterinary services may accomplish 
when they are given the responsibility. 

Reference has been made to my work on sheep diseases. The 
President may not realise the influence he exercised on that work 
but it was he who first introduced me to sheep when he was a 
young and very much respected and beloved teacher and I was a 
student at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. In those days 
there was little instruction given on sheep diseases, indeed much 
of the information we now possess was not known, but Professor 
Miller gave his students instruction regarding the handling and 
management of sheep, which instruction stood me in good stead 
and gave me sufficient confidence that I did not disgrace myself 
before farmers when first I started work on their flocks. 

I now come to the most important part of my remarks and that 
is to thank you very sincerely for the great honour you have 
shown me. I shall always remember this occasion with warmth 
and gratitude. People like myself who work in laboratories some- 
times feel rather isolated from the problems in the field. It is 
not a happy feeling to have and is apt to lead to depression when 
one wonders whether the work one has done or is trying to do is 
worth while and of value. When these moments occur I shall 
remember to-day and they will be banished. Once again I thank 
you for this very great honour which will always be a_ great 
encouragement to me. (Applause.) 


Visitors then withdrew for the next part of the proceedings which 
were private and for members of the Association only. 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting (as published in 
The Veterinary Record of December 2nd, 1944) were signed as a 
correct record. 


Review of Articles of Association 

The first matter arising out of the minutes was to receive and 
consider Reports of the Committee appointed at the Annual General 
Meeting, 1943, to review the Articles of Association of the Asso- 
ciation, especially Articles 26 and 60. 

[The main Report of this Committee was published in the Supple- 
ment of The Veterinary Record dated August 19th, 1944. It was 
resented to Council, N.V.M.A., on July 20th, 1944, and remitted 
y Council to Divisions for consideration and submission of their 
views to Council. Subsequently the Committee issued the follow- 
ing addendum to its Report: — 

The recommendations of the Committee were presented to a 
meeting of the Council of the Association held on July 20th, 1944, 
and, after discussion, were referred to the Divisions for considera- 
tion and submission of their views. Subsequent to this meeting 
of the Council, the Committee’s recommendations in full were 
published in the Supplement to The Veterinary Record of Augusi 
19th, 1944. Of the 28 Divisions of the Association, replies were 
received from 15 and a further meeting of the Committee was 
held at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on Wednesday, August 8th, 
1945, to consider the views expressed by these 15 Divisions. 

These related chiefly to the Committee’s recommendations affect- 
ing Articles 26 and 60, but a few other points were suggested in 
addition. 


ArTICcLE 24 
Consideration was given to a recommendation made by the 
Lancashire Division that the following clause be added to this 
Article : — 
“Branches or 
numerically shall not 
Association.” 
It was felt that this recommendation was covered by the Article 
as it stands, since the Council already has the power to approve 
or otherwise applications for recognition. 
ArticLe 26 
To fit in with its new recommendations concerning Article 60 
(see later), the Committee decided to recommend the following 
re-amendment of Article 26; — 
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“Every Branch and every Division shall appoint representa- 
tives to serve on the Council of the Association as hereinafter 
provided (Article 60). The representatives so appointed shall 
come into office at the termination of the Ordinary General 
Meeting next after their appointment. The secretaries of the 
Branches and Divisions shall notify to the General Secretary 
the names of the members so appointed not later than the first 
day of June immediately preceding the Ordinary General 
Meeting next after such appointment.” 


Articie 60 


Replies from Divisions revealed a measure of agreement with 
the view of the Committee that the size of the Council should be 
reduced. After further consideration of this Article, and in the 
light of these replies, the Committee decided to report on it as 

Sub-para. (A). The Committee—by a majority*—reaffirms its 
previous view concerning the cessation of the automatic inclusion 
of past-presidents on the Council. 

Sub-para. (B). The Committee recommends: “ That this section 
be amended to provide that Divisional representation on the 
Council be in the proportion of two representatives up to the 
first 50 members and one representative for every additional 50 
members, with a maximum of four.” 

The adoption of this recommendation would mean a discon- 
tinuance of the principle of the Hon. Secretary of a Division being 
automatically a member of the Council, but would not prevent 
his nomination as a representative. The Committee was influenced 
in framing this recommendation by the fact that records show 
that only a few secretaries regularly attend Council meetings. 

The Committee also decided to amend the recommendation with 
regard to Branch representatives, as follows: “ That each Branch 
should be allowed two representatives on the Council.” 

If the President and/or Hon. Secretary of a Branch or Division 
are appointed to serve on the Council, it is suggested that they 
should be elected by name and not by virtue of their office. 

Sub-para. (C). The Committee noted that its recommendation 
with regard to the election of a certain number of representatives 
by ballot is not approved by the majority of Divisions which replied. 

The Committee appreciated that some members belong to more 
than one Division and therefore are at liberty to exercise more 
than one vote in the election of Divisional representatives. It was 
agreed that it would be difficult to overcome this and, at the same 
time, the majority of members of the Committee felt that as 
such voting was on a small scale it could not be regarded as a 
serious matter. : 

The Committee also considered a recommendation from the 
Eastern Counties Division—as an additional clause to Articles 26 
and/or 60—“ That the President of each Branch or Division should 
have power to nominate a deputy in the event of the appointed 
representative to Council being unable to attend,” but found itself 
unable to support this suggestion. 


ARTICLE 68 


In connection with this Article, it is the view of the Committee 
that a by-law should be made to the following effect :— 


“ All members of Council should be given an opportunity 
to serve on at least one of the Standing Committees, of the 
Association. This does not obviate the appointment of mem- 
bers on more than one Standing Committee as long as the 
above provision has been met.” 


NaME OF THE ASSOCIATION 

With regard to the name of the Association—as set out in 
para. | of the Memorandum of Association, the Committee under- 
stands that shortly before it was appointed, the Divisions were 
asked for their views on a suggestion that the name of the Associa- 
tion should be changed to the “ British Veterinary Association ” 
and that a majority of the Divisions favours this alteration. The 
Committee has included a reference to paragraph | of the Memo- 
randum of Association so that the pro 1 to change the name 
of the Association may be discussed at the Annual General 
Meeting.] 

The Presiwwent called upon the Chairman of the Committee to 
move the reception of the report. 

Major Tuomas Lisuman: The Association is a Company formed 
under the Companies Acts and because it has no share capital 
it is limited by guarantee to the extent that the liability of any 
member is not more than two guineas. The present meeting is a 
Company meeting and the Council can be looked upon as the 
Directors. The Committee set up to consider the Articles of 


* Professor G. H. Wooldridge reaffirmed his adherence to the 
principle embodied in his Minority Renort, that Past Presidents 
should be ex-officio members of Council, in view of the services 
they have already rendered to the Association, ; 


Association consisted of Messrs. Hancock, Beckett, Glover, lron- 
side, Livesey, Protessor McCunn, Protessor G. H. Wooldridge and 
myself. We did a tremendous amount of work, we made an 
analysis of the Articles of Association and we enquired into the 
election of the Council, and made recommendations which came 
up last year which you decided to pass on to the Divisions for 
consideration. Few of the Divisions replied, and we met again on 
August 19th to consider the replies which were received, and the 
inset to the Agenda is the result of our discussions on that day. 
The Divisions replying were almost unanimous in considering the 
Council too big, and the majority of them were against Past- 
Presidents being given permanent seats on the Council. 

With regard to Para. | of the Memorandum of Association we 
consider that the name of the Association should be changed to 
the British Veterinary Association because we feel that that would 
be a more inclusive title. We also discussed the question as to 
whether Past-Presidents should automatically be members of 
Council. oe represent no one and are responsible to no one. 
The rule is that a Past-President is a permanent councillor and 
most of us are strongly in favour of its discontinuance. I propose 
that the recommendations be received. 

Dr. W. R. Wootprince seconded and this was agreed to. 

Major LisuMan then proposed that the recommendation of the 
Committee regarding Article 24 be accepted. The Committee felt 
that the recommendation of the Lancashire Division was already 
covered by the terms of the Article. : 

The proposal by Major Lishman was seconded and accepted. 

Major LisumMan proposed that the recommendation for the altera- 
tion of Article 26 be accepted. The recommendation was as 
follows : 

“Every Branch and every Division shall appoint representa- 
tives to serve on the Council of the Association as hereinafter 
provided (Article 60). The representatives so . my shall 
come into office at the termination of the Ordinary General 
Meeting next after their appointment. The secretaries of the 
Branches and Divisions shah notify to the General Secretary 
the names of the members. so appointed not later than the 
first day of June immediately preceding the Ordinary General 
Meeting next after such appointment.” 

The proposal was seconded. 

Mr. L. G. ANnperson: Would the passing of this amendment 
automatically mean the acceptance of the recommendation with 
regard to Article 60? The Presipent replied in the negative and 
the recommendation was accepted. 

Major LisHMan proposed that the alterations suggested to Sub- 
para. (A) of Article 60 be approved. This was seconded. (The 
alteration provided for the cessation of the automatic inclusion 
of Past-Presidents on the Council.) 

The Minority Report (vide supra) written by Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge was read by the General Secretary. 

Professor G. H. Wootprince: I do not wish to propose any 
amendment because my Minority Report is a direct negative to 
this motion so that anyone who feels as I do will vote against it. 
I was sorry to see in the footnote that there was a suggestion that 
my adherence to the rule was because of some reward for the 
services of the Past-Presidents. That is the least important reason 
for retention of the original scheme. When that paragraph was 
first. included the problem was considered from every possible 
aspect and I can assure you that it was not arrived at in any 
light manner. It is unfortunate that I happen to be a Past- 
President and will be affected by this resolution but most of you 
know me sufficiently well to realise that I am not speaking from 
a personal aspect. I feel that it would be a very great pity and 
a big loss to the Association if enthusiastic and valuable members 
of the Association were to be cast aside after they had served as 
Vice-President, President and Senior Vice-President and as mem- 
bers of various committees and proved their value. 

I think one of the primary objects of the proposal by Mr. Glover 
was to reduce the size of the Council and it is proposed to make 
a very drastic reduction in the total number of members of Council 
which will mean that there will be fewer vacancies for a keen 
and enthusiastic worker. It will be a bad thing for the Association 
to reduce the Council still further by excluding the Past-Presidents 
who in some circumstances might not be re-elected or if elected 
would exclude energetic young and desirable members. It is 
interesting that of the members of the Sub-committee I am the 
only one who has been through the chair and am the only one 
who really knows the enormous amount of work done by the 
Past-Presidents before they arrive at that stage and their value 
as counsellors to the President. Because I know more about the 
inner workings of the Association than the other members of the 
Sub-committee I feel that they have arrived at a conclusion which 
is not in the best interests of the Association. If this proposal is 
carried the services of experienced men will be lost; the numbers 
affected are comparatively small when one remembers the total 
membership of the Association. 
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Mr. lronsipe: All that was intended was that the Past-Presidents 
of the association should be excluded trom membership ot the 
Council it they sat on the Council merely by reason of their past- 
presiaency. 

Mr. L. G. Anperson: I would like to support Professor 
Wooldridge very strongly. It is difficult to separate the different 
paragrapns of tnis Arucle because they do rather hang together 
and tne ultimate effect, if these recommendations are adoptea, will! 
be to reduce the Council to such an extent that it will be composed 
almost entirely of the older members of the profession, members in 
practice or members in senior posts. It will change us from our 
present mixture of older statesmen and young enthusiasts to a 
small group which will be very undemocrauc. When you consider 
the number of standing committees and other committees of 
Council it will be quite impossible to fill more than about half 
the places on the Committee by Council members unless everybody 
is to be a member of three or tour different committees. That wiil 
be borne out when it comes to the election of committees at 
to-morrow’s Council meeting. We need all the strength we can 
find on the Council. It does not matter about it being big. 

The Preswwent: Mr. Knight has worked out just what the 

difference would be. In 1944 there were 136 members of Council, 
in 1945 it will be 135. Assuming that the recommendations ot 
the sub-committee are accepted in toto the Council will be reduced 
to 70 to which should be added five officers which will make it 
75, there are eleven Past-Presidents which brings the number to 86. 
There is a possibility of proposing an amendment which would 
limit the tenure of office of Past-President to a definite number of 
years. 
“Dr. W. R. Wootpriwce asked if the average attendance at 
Council could be given, to which the Preswent replied that pre- 
cise figures wére not available but it had been somewhat low owing 
to the difficulties of travel on some occasions. 

Mr. Grover said that the next paragraph was so bound up with 
the one under discussion that it might be better to discuss that 
first and vote upon it and then deal with para. A accordingly. 

The meeting agreed to this procedure and Major Lisuman there- 
upon moved that the Committee’s recommendation regarding Sub- 
para. (B) of Article 60 be accepted. This was seconded. 

In reply to Mr. Anperson who asked for the figure for the 
present representation of Divisions, the GreNneraL SrecrReTARY said 
that it was. one representative for every 35 members or portion 
thereof in addition to the Secretary. Branch representation was 
the President and Honorary Secretary. 

Dr. W. R. Wooiprince: [ move an amendment, namely, “ That 
the present regulations shall stand except that there be a maximum 
number, say five, coming from any particular Division.” The 
reason I move the amendment is that in the first place the 
Association has worked extremely well during a period of rapid 
growth both in membership and activity and I do not think 
it is wise to bring in regulations to amend a procedure which has 
had such good results. There is, however, a potent reason for a 
limitation of the number of members from a_ particular Division 
because we try in “ The National” to examine the problems of all 
members no matter where they live, whether in sparsely populated 
areas or in the thickly populated regions. For instance, there may 
be grounds for a gri¢vance on the part of those living in Scotland 
or Wales against the representation of the Division of which I 
have the honour to be President at the moment, namely, the Central 
Division. In addition to having a large membership the Central 
Division is close to headquarters and its’ representatives can more 
easily attend meetings of Council, and therefore it may be just 
to limit the Central Society and other large divisional representation 
to a reasonable figure. It is for that reason that I move the 
amendment. 

Mr. A. J. Beeson: I will second that. I would like to point out 
that the Secretary can be regarded as the liaison officer between 
the Branch or Division and the Council, and should have an 
opportunity of being present at Council meetings. 

Mr. W. J. Ironsine: During 1943-44 there were 28 Secretaries ; 
cleven of them were not on any committees, twelve were on one 
committee, four were on two, and two were on three, and so far 
as attending Council meetings was concerned during that year 
13 of the 28 did not attend one Council meeting, nine attended 
one only—which leaves six, three of whom attended two Council 
meetings and two attended three meetings, one attended four. 
The Secretary of a Division has probably quite enough to do in 
running the affairs of the Division and does not find it possible or 
convenient to attend Council meetings. There may be some other 
There was no intention to exclude 
Honorary Secretaries but as the Article now stands the Honorary 
Secretary must be one representative and in many cases he does 
not function as a member of Council at all. The recommendation 
ensures the possibility of someone taking his place who can attend. 

The Presipent: You should bear in mind the working of the 
Association. There must be good liaison between the office and the 
Division and if the Secretary is a member of Council it facilitates 


the work of the Council in a manner which, if he were not a 
member, would be otherwise impossible. 

Mr. 5. JENNINGS: No good argument has been put forward as 
to why the Council should be made smaller ; in fact the arguments 
are that the Council should be large because the number attenaing 
is not sufficient. The answers to Professor Wooldridge’s remarks 
are simple—that the members of the Association have no intention 
at all of excluding Past-Presidents from the Council, they will 
be elected if they are worthy of a place on the Council. 1 would 
like to move an amendment later that Council representation is 
retained at one representative for 35 members, with no limit on the 
number. I do not agree that a maximum should be on any 
particular Division. We want members who will come to Council 
mectings and discuss the affairs of the Association. Divisions are 
not always fighting for their own individual rights and privileges 
but for the Association as a whole. 

Mr. Sreete-Bopcer: Mr. Jennings did not specify whether he 
wished to have automatic election of Presidents and Honorary 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Jennincs: I do not agree that the Honorary Secretary should 
necessarily be automatically elected. It is desirable that Secre- 
taries should turn up to Council meetings and if there are others 
who would be likely to do so their Divisions will see that they 
are nominated. 

Mr. L. G. ANbeRson: There is not a great deal of difference 
between our views. I would support Dr. Wooldridge’s amendment 
if he would increase his maximum. 

Dr. Wootprince: If my seconder will agree I will alter my 
proposition to six. 

Professor G. H. Woorprivce: When this matter was first 
broached it was due to a feeling that the Council was too large. 
No vote was taken but the matter was referred to a sub-committee. 
‘that Sub-committee has met and recommends that the Council 
and Association should consider a reduction. I suggest that the 
first method of procedure should be to take a vote as to whether 
it is desirable that the Council should be reduced in numbers. 

The Presipent: The total membership of the Association is 
2,900 and we all hope that the membership will continue to 
increase. If you feel that some 70 people can represent 3,000 
or more, well and good, but that point should be kept in mind. 
It is within the discretion of the chair to postpone these recom- 
mendations and deal with the major issue first. If you will 
propose a motion we might make some progress. 

Professor G. H. Wootprivce: I move that we take a vote on 
the main issue: “ Whether it is desirable to reduce the number 
of Council.” If there is no desire to reduce the Council then 
these recommendations will fall to the ground. 

Mr. Ironstpe: This matter was referred to the Divisions and 
twelve of them said that they felt the Council should be reduced. 

Major W. F. Aston: I would put forward the plea that Professor 
Wooldridge should be supported. I do not think you can expect 
to get more than half the Council present at any meeting. 

Mr. Bywarer: We may be misleading our members. If this 
motion is passed the other motion with regard to limiting the 
numbers of representatives from each Division is dealt with. May 
I suggest that the motjon should be: “That the size of the 
Council be not drastically reduced.” (Cries of: ‘ No.”) 

The Presiwent: The issue is quite clear to my mind—whether 
or not the Council should be reduced. With regard to Mr. 
Ironside’s point, those from Divisions will vote in accordance with 
the views of their Division. 

Mr. I suggest that you put the motion from the 
chair—* That the number of Council” should not be reduced.” 

Mr. R. E. Grover: As the original mover of this suggestion 
may I say that my whole idea was to try to make the Council 
more democratic, and was not primarily concerned with reducing 
the number of Council members. The Divisions appear to have 
rejected the pres that we should have part of the Council 
elected by free ballot and the rest by Divisional representation. 
Personally I am very sorry that this suggestion was rejected. — 
should like to emphasise that the Sub-committee in making its 
recommendations had no desire or intention to reduce the power of 
the Divisions. The resolution is placing us in a dilemma. Many 
members feel that whilst they desire adequate representation of 
the territorial Divisions, they are uneasy about the Sectional 
Divisions which might receive an unduly high representation. 

Mr. Steete-BovcrerR: May I suggest that the first question should 
be whether the representation of the territorial Divisions should 
be limited ? That would meet the objection of Mr, Glover. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarvs: I do not understand Professor Wooldridge’s 
motion. 

Professor Wootprince: My motion was only on a question of 
procedure—that we should decide the desirability or otherwise of 
reducing the number. That is the first issue. : 

Mr. Anverson: If you put that motion it does not prevent dis- 
cussion.’ We can have a Council just as big but elected in a 
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different way. You may decide to reduce the number of repre- 
sentatives trom any one Division but increase the general representa- 
tion. 

the Presiwwent: I think the solution is for me to put two 
motions, the nrst being on the question of the desirability, making 
it quite clear that you are only expressing an opinion. Secondly 
there will follow a motion along the lines Mr. Steele-Bodger sug- 
gested, that non-territorial Divisions might have the size of their 
representation on the Council reduced py some means or other. 
It we can get those two points clear we can discuss turther. May 


I put the motion: — 
“That it is desirable that the Council should be reduced.” 
The motion was lost by an overwhelming majority. 
The Presipent: May I put secondly :— 
“That it is desirable that the representation of non-terri- 
torial Divisions of the Association shall be limited.” 
This will affect three big major Divisions, the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners, the Association of Veterinary Inspectors, and the 
Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons; the Veterinary Research 
Club would also be affected. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Sree.e-Bopcer: Would it not do if one moved a motion to 
the effect that representation of territorial Divisions shall be in 
the proportion ot one for 35 or part thereof (including the 
Honorary Secretary) and in regard to other Divisions the repre- 
sentation shall be one in 70 or part thereof (including the Hon- 
orary Secretary). That will definitely reduce the representation 
of those sectional Divisions. 

Mr. Jennincs: I will accept that. 

Dr. J. T. Eowaros: I think that with both territorial and sectional 
representations we are having duplication of representation. I 
would move that sectional representation be here and now entirely 
abolished. 

Mr. Sreeve-Bopcer: suppose Dr. Edwards realises what he 
has suggested ? The sectional Divisions are accredited Divisions 
of the Association. 

The Preswent: Proposal to abolish a Division is a matter of 
such major importance that we could not decide it quickly, it must 
be referred back. 

Dr. Epwarps: May I suggest that because of its great importance 
that it be referred back ? 

Mr. Bywater: There is nothing to stop any member of the 
Association belonging to other Divisions. 

Dr. W. R. Wootvrince: May I move: “ That the non-territorial 
Divisions be limited to seven representatives.” 

The Preswent: The motion would then read:. “ That territorial 
Divisions have representation of one in every 35 members or part 
thereof (including the Honorary Secretary) and that non-territorial 
Divisions have a representation of one in every 70 members or 
part thereof with a maximum representation of seven, including 
the Honorary Secretary.” 

Mr. Grover: I would second that. Without restriction, it is 
conceivable that at some time in the future one of the sectional 
Divisions might swamp the Council. 

Mr. Wiuuis: If the representation of the territorial Divisions 
remains on the basis of one to 35 members, including the Monorary 
Secretary, we shall remove one representative of each Division, 
which means that 30 members are removed from the Council 
immediately. 

The Presipent: The size of the Council alters from year to 
year as some Divisions increase in numbers and others are 
reduced. It is not a steady figure and we could never make it so. 

Mr. A. J. Wricur: I would like to support Mr. Willis in that 
Honorary Secretaries should be ex-officio members of the Council. 
The figures quoted of Secretaries attending during the war years 
were not a fair guide. The Secretaries are the main liaison between 
the Council and the Divisions and I would support Dr. Wooldridge’s 
amendment, with secretaries ex officio. 

Dr. Wooupriwce: My motion was that it should be one in 
35 throughout with no Division having more than seven repre- 
sentatives, and I would add to that “each Division be represented 
in addition by its Secretary.” 

Mr. Grover agreed to this addition. 

Mr. J. P. Pickertnc: We have already decided that the Council 
shall not be reduced ; we have also decided that the non-territorial 
Divisions should have their representation limited and you will 
have to increase the allowance to Divisions. 

The Presipenr: It is not desirable to reduce the Council by a 
deliberate act, the Council membership goes up and down in 
accordance with the membership. The two things cannot be 
fitted together. 

Mr. J. R. Barker: Even if Secretaries do not attend they are 
supplied with the agenda and papers relating to the meeting ; they 
know what is going on and that is a very important point. I 


propose that secretaries should remain members of the Council. 

‘Lnis proposal was seconded and carried. 

Mr. BAKKER: ‘Lhe next point seems to be the limitation of 
representation from the extra-territorial Divisions. Can the Annual 
General Meeung arrange that limit without aitering the one 1n_ 35 
proporuon ¢ 1 woulda propose that the: maximum numver that one 
ot tese Vivisions should have, be ten or an agreed number. 

RESIDENT: If tne motion stands, territorial WVivisions 
would be aliowed one in 35 and non-territorial one in 70. ‘lhe 
limit could be made to apply to both types ot Divisions if desired. 

Mr. BARKER: 1 propose that there snould not be any ditter- 
entiation in the one in 35 proportion but there should be a maxi- 
mum number trom the non-territorial Divisions. 

Dr. A. W. STasLerorti: 1 think Dr. Woolaridge’s motion covers 
what Mr. Barker proposes. You have covered tne Secretary and 
he has said that there shall be no distinction between territorial 
and non-territorial Divisions. 

Mr. STEELE-bopGeER: | will withdraw my motion and second that 
of Mr. Barker and suggest that it should apply to all Divisions. 

Dr. W. R. Woorprince: I will agree to tnat. 

Professor Woo_pripce: May | propose as an amendment that 
there be no alteration in the constitution of the Council other 
than a limitation to ten representatives from any Division of the 
Association. ‘Lhis motion was seconded and when put to the 
meeting carried by a large majority. 

The recommendations with regard to Article 60 therefore fell 
to the ground. Mr. Sreere-BopGer pointed out that there would 
be some complications and Mr. Barker suggested that the matter 
be reterred to the Finance and General Purposes Committee. This 
also was agreed to. 

NAME oF THE ASSOCIATION 

The Preswwenr: This matter will come up later so perhaps we 
may postpone consideration for the time being. (<greed.) 

As the time was long elapsed at which the lresident had invited 
the visitors to return to the meeting Dr. Epwarps moved that 
the business part of the meeting be adjourned. 

Mr. Steece-Bopcer thought the present system should be altered 
so that there should not be any hiatus in the transactions of the 
Annual Meeting. Could it be left to the officers to solve that 
problem ? 

The Generar Secrerary said that the Board of Trade had to 
approve the alterations before they could be made and Dr. W. R. 
Wootpripce moved that the matter be referred to the solicitor to 
take the necessary action to put into effect the decisions arrived at. 

The Prestwwent said that there were numerous points in the 
original Report circulated to members. Assuming that the 
solicitor saw no objection he assumed that the members approved 
those points. 

Dr. Wooiprince moved, Mr. SteeLe-BopcEer seconded, and it was 
agreed that the matter be referred back to the Sub-committee for 
clarification. 

The Great Yarmouth Resolution 

The second matter arising out of the previous Annual General 
Meeting was the reference to Council of Mr. L. G. Anderson's 
motion regarding the ruling of the Great Yarmouth Conference, 
1939, as to editorials in The Veterinary Record. The Council had 
considered the matter and now recommended that the first sentence 
of the 1uling, namely: “ Editorials on questions of policy which 
are likely to be of major or vital importance to the profession 
should not be published before the Council of the N.V.M.A. has 
had an opportunity to consider them” should be amended as 
follows : — 

“Editorials committing the Association on questions of 
policy which are likely to be of major or vital importance 
to the profession should not be published before Council, 
N.V.M.A., has had the opportunity to consider these questions.” 


The ruling would then read :— 


“ Editorials committing the Association on questions of 
policy which are likely to be of major or vital importance 
to the profession should not be published before Council, 
N.V.M.A., has had the opportunity to consider these questions. 
A decision as to whether a given question falls in the category 
under consideration should be made by the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee and this same Committee should 
decide whether the question is of sufficient urgency to warrant 
a special meeting of the Council.” : 


The Presipentr the Council's recommendation from the chair 
and it was carried. 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet 


The Generar Secretary read the Auditors’ Report. 
Mr. Streete-Bopcer moved that the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet be adopted, and this was seconded. 
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Professor G. H. Woovprince said that the Report did not contain 
any reference or thanks to Mr. Langley, the Association’s late 
solicitor, for the work he had carried out. He moved accordingly. 

Dr. W. R. Wootprince seconded and the motion was agreed 
to, the President remarking that the Council had already expressed 
its appreciation to Mr. Langley; this would be now repeated as 
coming from the Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. Sreece-Bopcer moved a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Honorary Treasurer for the satisfactory state of the finances which 
was accorded by applause, and the motion to adopt the Report and 
Balance Sheet was carried. 

The visitors were then invited to return to the meeting. 


Election of President 


Professor Murer: It is the unanimous recommendation of 
Council that Mr. George N. Gould, at present Vice-President and 
President-tlect, be elected President for 1945-46. (Applause.) Are 
there any other nominations? ... If not, 1 would like to say 
something as to his fitness for office. We all know George Gould 
and we know of the large and successful practice he has developed 
in Southampton ; actually this is his coming of age year in veter- 
inary practice. We fully appreciate that in his approach to 
veterinary practice he is not content to repeat the work of others 
but constantly enquires as to whether there may or may not be 
an alternative and better method. In other words, he has made 
contributions in the truest and best sense to clinical research 
which are outstanding. He has not only an extensive knowledge 
of practice at its best but he has a mind attuned to scientific 
thought and the aspects of research which are so necessary for 
the best of all our work. 

In addition he has a most charming personality; he has a 
capacity to transmit his ideas and suggestions to others and 
clinical teaching lost a most able recruit when Mr. Gould decided 
to enter practice. As against that we remember that in his practice 
he has constantly been engaged in imparting his knowledge and 
experience to younger members of the profession, and to numerous 
students. 

He is not a newcomer to a presidential chair. He has already 
conducted the Council on one occasion in a most admirable and 
effective way and he has been of very great help to me during 
his Vice-Presidency. That occasion demonstrated his ability and 
assures us that he will guide the Association wisely and well 
during his Presidency. 

It would be unfair if I did not mention the esteem in which 
he is held by people in his home town. (Hear, hear.) He has an 
extremely wide acquaintance in almost every activity of the town 
of Southampton and so far as contacts with officials of outside 
bodies are concerned he has had a great deal of experience both 
before he became Vice-President and during his Vice-Presidency. 
He has shown that he has the capacity to get on with officials 
in Government departments and is trusted by them for his common 
sense. At this late hour I will propose that Mr. G. N. Gould 
be elected President of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

Mr. G. N. Goutp: I am deeply conscious of the honour you 
have conferred on me by electing me President of the N.V.M.A. I 
appreciate to the full the responsibilities involved and some of the 
many difficulties which have to be met and overcome in the 
coming year. I will do my best to serve the Association and to 
maintain the high standard set by previous Presidents. I have 
been very fortunate in having the opportunity of serving as 
President-Elect under the guidance of Professor Miller and Major 
Hancock, whose assistance I know will be available to me in the 
future. I shall rely on the full co-operation of the Committees 
and the Council. I know it will be forthcoming and it gives me 
considerable comfort in accepting this important office. 


ELectTION oF OTHER OFFICERS 


Vice-Presidents—The Presmwpent: In this connection I have no 
choice but to put forward my own name as one of the Vice- 
Presidents. For the other Vice-President and President-Elect the 
name which has been put forward unanimously is that of Professor 
William McGregor Mitchell of Edinburgh. Are there any other 
nominations ? . . . If not I have the greatest pleasure in proposing 
Professor Mitchell, who needs no introduction to you nor any 
tecommendation from me, as second Vice-President and President- 
Elect for the ensuing year. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

Treasurer—The Prestpent proposed that Mr. H. E. Bywater be 
re-elected Hon. Treasurer for the ensuing year and this also was 
carried with applause. 

Hon. Secretary.—The Preswenr proposed that Capt. T. L. Wright 
be elected Hon. Secretary for the ensuing year which was carried 
by applause 

General Secretary.—The Present said that it was the unanimous 


recommendation of Council that Mr. F. Knight be re-appointed 
General Secretary. In moving accordingly he wished to pay tribute 
to Mr. Knight’s work during the year. (Applause.) He did not 
know what would have happened without his services. The past 
year had been particularly heavy because there had been a large 
number of urgent matters to deal with and Mr. Knight had dealt 
with them admirably. 

The motion was carried with acclamation and Mr. Knicut made 
a brief acknowledgment. 

Audwors.—The Presipent formally moved that Messrs. Fair- 
bairn, Wingfield and Wykes, Chartered Accountants, be re-elected 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 


PRESENTATION TO EpiroRIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Presipent: At this stage I have another pleasant duty to 
perform—a presentation to Mr. Brown. (Applause.) The Associa- 
tion was remodelled after the end of the last war when the con- 
stitution it now possesses came into force and Mr. Brown was 
appointed a year after that and has thus served the Association 
for 25 years, as Editorial Representative. It is to his efforts, aided 
and directed to some extent by various editorial committees, that 
we owe the regular appearance of The Veterinary Record through- 
out those 25 years. It is not possible to do more than give you 
a general outline of the work he has. put in, but year by year 
up to the outbreak of the war the Record was becoming more and 
more a real record of the growth of the Association and was 
steadily increasing its value to the profession. If you can remem- 
ber the very slim volumes issued after the last war and realise that 
it was not long until it had doubled its size, it will give you some 
indication and measure of the amount of Mr. Brown’s work. 

Since the outbreak of war, through circumstances quite outside our 
control, the Record has become smaller but there is still a great 
deal of work to be done. It is very well worth while drawing 
your attention to the fact that the Record has appeared week by 
week’ irrespective of bombings of any description. (Hear, hear.) 
There have been difficulties of staff, difficulties in printing, but 
through them all Mr. Brown has continued to do his work. I 
would like to put it on record that throughout the war he has 
carried on the editorial work either in London or in his own 
house. Not a single working day was lost because of failure on 
his part. 

In view of these considerations the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee have deemed it meet and fitting that some tangible 
acknowledgment of Mr. Brown’s faithful and devoted service during 
these 25 years should be made and it is my great pleasure, acting 
on your behalf, to ask him to accept as a small token of our 
esteem a silver salver on which there is a cheque for 50 guineas, 
and with them the Association’s good wishes for his health and 
happiness. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brown, in acknowledging, said: Experience has taught me 
that my modest post, with its interminable title, is capable of 
imparting at least all the shocks of an editorial chair, but I have 
developed no immunity against the effects of a kind gesture such 
as this. As I stand here, however, it occurs to me that you have been 
a little more generous than you bargained for because you_have 
given me the opportunity to retaliate in kind for all the speechifying 
to which I have had ‘to listen, willy-nilly, for a quarter of a 
century. (Laughter.) I hasten to add that you are in no danger 
because I cannot commence to express the thoughts in my mind 
which are those of deep gratitude. I cannot quite recognise 
myself in all the kind things the President has been good enough 
to say about me, and I fear a truer picture was presented by the 
charlady at 36, Gordon Square, when* she anxiously enquired of 
the housekeeper there if she thought it was safe for her to wax 
and polish the floor of the room of the old gentleman upstairs. 
(Laughter.) In making this inadequate acknowledgment 1 would 
express my most sincere thanks to my fellow members of the staff 
for their unfailing forbearance, kindliness and help, and in this 
connection my mind turns first to my “good companion,” Mr. 
Knight, whose keen Lancastrian intelligence is ever-ready in support 
of my own slow, West Country wits. Together we have seen the 
Association grow to the powerful institution it is to-day: we share 
to the full your pride in its progress and achievements and we have 
a mutual sense of privilege in particinating in its work. T ask vou 
again to accept my most heartfelt thanks. 


Consideration of Matters Referred from Council 
(Name of the Association) 


The Generat Secretary read the Council's resolution regarding 
the proposal to change the name of the Association to the British 
Veterinary Association. This was as follows:— 

“That this Council recommends to the Annual General 
Meeting that the name of the Association be changed to 
‘British Veterinary Association’ but leaves it to the Annual 
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General Meeting to decide the appropriate time for that 
change.” 

The Preswwent: I have to ask you to receive that just now 
but I do not think it calls for any immediate action. do feel 
that this is a matter of such considerable importance to the 
Association that at the very least it should be on the agenda as 
a special subject to which members’ attention can be directed. It 
has been under discussion for some time and various reasons have 
been advanced against its adoption, some of which are still valid. 
Unless there is a strong expression of opinion the best course would 
be to receive this motion and decide that it be put on the agenda 
for consideration at the next or another annual meeting. 

Dr. R. F. Monrcomerie moved an amendment that the principle 
of the change of name of the Association to the British Veter- 
inary Association be accepted but that it be left to the Council to 
decide when it became operative. To adopt the Council’s recom- 
mendation would entail further long delay. 

Mr. Sreece-Bopcer agreed with the President. It was not in- 
cumbent upon that meeting to discuss such a matter of major 
importance which had not appeared specificially on the agenda. 
He asked the President to rule that,the recommendation should 
not be discussed. 

Mr. A. J. Beeson said the matter had already been referred to 
the Divisions and he thought Dr. Montgomerie’s amendment could 
be supported. 

The Presipent pointed out that there were certain legal require- 
ments to be fulfilled which had not been enquired into. If the 
matter was left until the next Annual General Meeting these 
matters could be gone into in the interval. 

Dr. Montcomerte said that all he wished to ensure was that 
if a motion was passed at the next Annual General Meeting to 
change the name of the Association it would be passed in such a 
way that the Council could take the necessary action. 

Professor McCunn said that it was the wish of the majority of 
the Association that this change should be made as soon as 
possible. The action of the meeting should be to approve or 
disapprove of the Council’s recommendation. 

Dr. W. R. Woorprince pointed out that as a change of the 
Articles of Association was involved the motion must appear on 
the agenda for an Annual General Meeting. 

The Prestpent proposed that the motion received from Council 
be placed on the agenda of the next Annual General Meeting and 
this was carried. He promised, in reply to Professor McCunn, that 
it should be placed early on the agenda, and that all relevant 
material should be placed before the members beforehand. 


Induction of New President 
Professor Miller then invested Mr. George N. Gould with the 
Gown and Badge of Office. He said: It is my very great pleasure 
to transfer the mantle of Presidency of the Association to the 
shoulders of your new President and to wish him well. I hope 
that he will receive the same degree of support which has been 
so generously accorded to me and that his year will be a very 

happy and enjoyable one. (Applause.) 

r. Goutp: I am deeply conscious of the responsibilit 
in being your President. I will do my best to serve the Association 
and preserve the high standard set by previous Presidents. I shall 
rely upon the full co-operation of the Council and Committees. I 
know it will be forthcoming and that makes me feel happy in 
taking over this office. 


involved 


Votes of Thanks 


Professor Miter proposed a vote of thanks to the Officers of 
the Association for their work during the past year and all that 
they had done to help him personally in the interests of the 
Association. (Applause.) He also moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Governors and Principal of the Royal ppm one’ College 
for the privilege accorded to the Association of using the Grand 
Hall for the Annual Meetings. He would ask that a letter of 
thanks be sent to the College in these terms. 

The votes of thanks were accorded by applause. 

The Prestwpent, Mr. Gould: It is my privilege to propose 
very hearty vote of thanks to’Professor Miller—on behalf of th 
Association—for the great work he has performed as President. 
(Applause.) His sterling qualities are well known and appreciated, 
both within and without the profession. 

It is a great personal compliment to William Miller as a recog- 
nised authority on Animal Husbandry and indirectly a compliment 
to the profession as a whole that he, while President of the 
N.V.M.A., should have been sought out to make such an arduous 
and important enquiry into the conditions of agriculture in such 
extensive territory as the West Indies. Those of us who have been 
privileged to listen to some of his experiences cannot but feel 
that he rises higher than ever in our esteem, if that is possible. 
He leads a very busy life, yet devotes a considerable time to the 


unpaid work of the profession by representation on Committees and 
bodies of the allied sciences. At the Royal Veterinary College he 
is justly held in the very highest regard by the students. 

The social functions ot this Congress have been organised under 
considerable difficulty, but we all agree they have been a tremend- 
ous success and have achieved one of the main functions of this 
Association—to enable us to meet and get to know one another 
better. These functions have been graced by the charming Mrs. 
Miller to whom the Association is greatly indebted for her ever- 
present cheerfulness and encouragement = | her husband during her 
period as a “ Presidential widow.” (Hear, hear.) 

This vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation and in ack- 


-nowledging Professor Muter said that their appreciation was a 


sufficient reward for any little effort he had made on behalf of 
the Association. 

Major Hancock proposed a vote of thanks to the officers of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps headed by Brigadier Kelly and to 
the officers of the Colonial Veterinary Service for the remarkable 
series of papers which they had contributed. an 

Capt. T. L. Wricut, in thanking those responsible for the film 
exhibition at the Gaumont British Theatre in Wardour Street, said 
that the intention was not only the actual showing of the films 
but to demonstrate the use of the film for propaganda and 
instruction in the future. (Applause.) 

Professor MILLER expressed, in advance, the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation for the arrangements made for demonstrations of the work 
at the Ministry of Agriculture’s Veterinary Laboratories at Wey- 
bridge the next day. (Applause.) 

There being no other business the crs of the Annual 
General Meeting, 1945, then terminated. 


The Annual Luncheon 


The urgent necessity of adequately staffing and equipping the 
veterinary profession that it may be enabled to meet the pressing 
demand for scientific aid in the production of healthy British live- 
stock was the main theme of the speeches at the Annual Luncheon 
of the Association, which was held at the Connaught Rooms, W.C.2, 
on Wednesday, September 26th, 1945, with the President, Professor 
W. C. Miller, M.R.c.v.s., F.R.S.E., in the chair. 

Unfortunately this year a limitation of numbers had to be 
enforced, but accommodation was found for almost 250 members 
of the profession and their ladies, in support of the President and 
an impressive array of distinguished guests. These, in alpha- 
betical order, included: Sir Thomas Baxter (Chairman, Milk 
Marketing Board), Sir Merrik Burrell, Chairman of the Governors 
of the R.V.C.), Mr. T. Dalling (Director, Ministry of Agriculture's 
Veterinary Laboratories), Sir Henry Dale (President of the Royal 
Society), Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys (Ministry of Health), 
Lord Denham (National Greyhound Racing Club), Mr. J. C. F. 
Fryer (Secretary, Agricultural Research Council), Dr. John 
Hammond (School of Agriculture, Cambridge), Mr. E. H. E 
Havelock (Administrative Secretary, Agricultural Research Council), 
Mr. Alexander Hay (British Broadcasting Corporation), Mr. R. H. 
Heywood (Australian Government), Dr. Charles Hill (Secretary, 
British Medical Association), Sir Charles Jeffries (Colonial Office), 
Mr. H. J. Johns (Ministry of Agriculture), Dr. H. D. Kay (National 
Institute for Research in Dairying), Brigadier G. A. Kelly (Director- 
General, Army Veterinary and Remount Services), Sir E. Graham 
Little, m-r., Dr. T. Loveday (Vice-Chancellor, Bristol University), 
Mr. J. N. McClean (President-Elect, National Farmers’ Union), 
Mr. Henry Martin (Editor-in-Chief, Press Association), Major A. B. 
Mattinson (President, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), Sir 
Ralph Metcalfe, Sir Walter Monckton, x.c., His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk (late Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture), Col. C. B. Perkins (U.S. Army Veterinary Services), Com- 
mander C. Powell (Secretary, Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee), Lt.-Col. H. A. Reid (New Zealand Government), Mr. John 
Smith (Colonial Office), Mr. H. S. Souttar (President. British Medical 
Association), Sir Frank Stockdale (Colonial Service), Earl De La 
Warr (Chairman of the Agricultural Research Council), Mr. 
Norman C. Wright (Hannah Dairy Research Institute). 

Among those who attended in an official canacity were:— 
Representatives of Northern Ireland: H. G. Lamont, Esq., A. 
Monro, Esq ; and the Representatives of Eire were: Principal 
T. G. Browne, Professor W. Kearney and J. D. Whitty, Esq.; 
Representative of Farmer and Stock-Breeder; Representative 
Farmers’ Weekly; Representative of Farming News and North 
British Agriculturist. 


The toast of “His Majeuy the King” was proposed by the 
Presipent and duly honoured. 
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“The National Veterinary Medical Association ” 

The toast of the Association was proposea by the Rt. Hon. 
the Eart De La Warr, p.c., Chairman, Agricultural Research 
Council, who said: I think you would all lke me, first of all, 
in proposing this toast on your behalf, both to thank and con- 
gratulate our hosts on the truly magnificent lunch that they have 
given us to-day. We all know the difficulties of these aftairs in 
these days and far be it from me to relate the fact that we had 
chicken to-day with the considerable outburst of poultry disease in 
my area, with which our local veterinary surgeons say they are 
unable vo deal. 

this is the first luncheon held by the Association since the con- 
clusion of hostilities and it is, therefore, a very important occasion. 
It is an occasion, too, of course, when, if 1 may say so, we begin 
to realise the even greater importance of the veterinary profession 
than ever before. During the first few years of war I suppose it 
was inevitable that we should concentrate mainly on arable tarming. 
We tended rather to forget livestock problems. To-day agriculture 
is looking more and more to livestock for the future increase of 
food production which we have still to make. Before the war, I 
think it is true to say, livestock products comprised over 70 per 
cent. of the whole of our farming industry. A figure very often 
given—I am never quite sure with what justification except that 
it was used very freely—for the annual loss due to animal disease 
in the agricultural industry was £20 million. That figure may be 
right or not, but put together with the 70 per cent. of livestock 
products, the part the two play in the industry demonstrates the 
absolutely vital part which veterinary surgeons can contribute to 
the future of agriculture—still our largest industry. 

Research into the problems which concern you, as you know, 
is going on every day. England is building up not only the 
research institutes, the Colleges, the veterinary investigation officers, 
the truly excellent staff of the Ministry of Agriculture and last, 
but very far from least, the private practitioners in the field, but 
an ever-increasing knowledge every day. We all of us know per- 
fectly well that if at the present moment all research had to stop 
and we were set the problem of applying all the knowledge that 
we possess, we could take the most tremendous steps towards 
reducing the losses in the agricultural industry. Why cannot we 
do this? For quite a number of reasons. It is certainly not 
due to the lack of effort on the part of the individual private 
practitioner, nor is it due to lack of co-operation amongst all the 
varying elements in your profession from the research institute 
at the one end to the private practitioner at the other. The co- 
operation between those two sections I think you will agree is 
quite excellent. As I see it orie of the main troubles is that there 
are not enough of you. Those that there are, are doing a magnificent 
job and all my agricultural colleagues will agree with me that I 
am certainly not overstating the position in saying that. At no 
time in history has the farmer been more willing and anxious to 
make use of the increased knowledge that science and your pro- 
fession can put at his disposal, and yet I do not think it is exag- 
gerating to say that comparatively speaking only a certain number 
of agriculturalists are able to benefit, because of the shortage of 
qualified veterinarians. I think your President, who has just been 
touring a part of the Empire (and I am quite sure you are all 
very proud of the contribution he has made by that journey) will 
confirm me in saying that there is probably no part of the British 
Empire, where the shortage of veterinary surgeons is not as great as, 
if not greater than, in this country. 

You are therefore key men in the future development of agri- 
culture both here, at home and in the British Empire,* and I 
think you will understand therefore why so many of us, who do 
not belong to your profession but who are dependent on you, are 
watching so closely and so anxiously the progress, if we can call 
it progress, which is being made with the application of the 
recommendations of the Loveday Report. I think it is true to say 
that whereas that report was made 18 months ago we are not one 
single step nearer an increase in educational facilities for your 
profession. This is not the occasion for any of us to express our 
views or to argue about the vexed question of how many portals 
there should be to the veterinary profession. I understand that 
there is some slight disagreement about exactly how many there 
should be, but I think it would be unfrank and perhaps unfriendly 
not to say that there is considerable and growing impatience and 
that unless your leaders and the universities are able in the near 
future to come to some agreement, there will be very considerable 
and very wide support in Parliament, and I think outside, if the 
Minister eventually decides to over-rule whoever may be responsible 
for the hold-up. You will notice that I am very careful not to 
say who. in fact, is responsible. but the present impasse cannot be 
allowed to continue and unless an early agreement is arrived at 
I cannot see that the Minister will have any alternative. 

This is a question in which the whole veterinary profession and, 
indeed, the whole veterinary-consuming population of this country 


and of the British Empire are vitally concerned. Speaking person- 
ally, and I hope you will believe me when I say, speaking as an 
ola friend of your profession, 1 should be sorry, and I think all 
of us would be sorry, it the matter was allowed to develop to the 
stage 1 have mentioned. A profession that has proved itself so 
well, that has contributed so much, that has so much to contribute 
in the future, must not allow itself to get into that position. The 
British have one great genius (I think we have many) above all 
others and that is a genius for compromise and that does not mean, 
as some people like to think, a love of half measures. It means 
that we settle our difficulties on a basis of mutual respect for each 
other’s views and with a common determination to concentrate 
on the things that matter. In this case what matters is that this 
country and her Empire should have at their disposal more people 
like you gentlemen, that is, first-class men who are able to help 
us with our problems not only of livestock disease, but equally and 
even more important, with our problems of livestock mangement. 

I hope I have not spoken on a controversial theme in a contro- 
versial spirit but I have as a lover both of agriculture and a great 
believer in the veterinary profession presumed on those feelings 
to prompt myself to mention a matter in which I know we are 
all vitally interested at the present moment. I know how much 
your President is concerned with this problem and how much those 
within or without the profession look with confidence to his in- 
spiration and leadership to see to it that it is able to advance in 
future in the way that we all desire to advance, namely, by making 
facilities available for increasing vastly both the number and 
quality of veterinary surgeons who will be available in the future. 

You have asked me to propose the toast of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association. I do so with great pleasure and with 
a great sense of honour and with all the greater pleasure in that 
I am allowed to couple Professor Miller’s name with the toast. 

Professor C. Miter, President, N.V.M.A., in replying 
to the toast, said: In the first place you will wish me to thank 
Lord De La Warr for the extremely felicitous, kind and yet 
salutary way in which he has proposed the toast of the Associa- 
tion. We feel very honoured to have his lordship with us to-day 
as the proposer of what is I think our principal toast. We feel 
particularly honoured because of his long association with various 
branches of our profession and of agriculture and his present 
chairmanship of one of the most important bodies—The Agricul- 
tural Research Council. 

The Association has had a year of sustained activities the 
details of which are set out in the Annual Report and I do not 
propose to make any further reference to them here, beyond just 
mentioning that the Association does comprise now some 70 per 
cent. of the members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and a greater percentage than that of the members who practice 
in this country. Therefore the Association can be said to be 
representative of veterinary interests not only in Britain but in 
a much wider sphere. I would like to take this opportunity, one 
which comes seldom, to indicate that, contrary to what is fre- 
quently bruited about in different places, the Association is not 
solely concerned with advancing the selfish self-centred interests 
of the profession. I think it is necessary to deny that suggestion 
quite categorically. It is concerned to improve the technical and 
professional ability, standing and qualifications of its members, 
no less than to secure for them just and equitable conditions of 
service, and, if you wish me to be perfectly blunt, to try to 
secure for its members that degree of remuneration which is in 
consonance with the quality of their work and their value to the 
community. 

A review of the multiplicity of the A’sociation’s activities during 
the last year or so will sponsor that claim. At the same time 
the Association is firmly convinced that some revision of the salary 
scales of members of the whole-time services is important and 
imperative. I think it is only a truism to say that a contented 
service is an efficient service and one of the important ingredients 
in efficiency and contentedness is that there shall not be an 
financial stringency to prevent individuals from taking that full 
share in the community which they should take. 

The occupancy of the Presidency: of the Association has many 
responsibilities and some few privileges and one of these is that 
on occasions such as this the President can unburden his own 
thoughts and inflict them on his hearers, and, moreover, he can 
have the last word, and I think I should be sub-human if I did 
not take advantage of the opportunity. 

First, the British public, and I am afraid that includes some 
of our administrative heads of Government, has until very recently 
failed to appreciate the position that the veterinary surgeon should 
occupy and ought to occupy in the community. But that is only 
part of a wider lack of appreciation, from which we suffer in this 
country. I think it would be right to sav that the nation as a 
whole does not appreciate the scientific skill and the ability of its 
technical personnel except when some vital crisis, such as a war, 
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compels its attention. I do not perhaps need to give you illustra- 
tions, but I would remind you that during the 1914-18 war we saw 
some astonishing discoveries in aeronautical science, in wireless and 
many other physical fields; we saw some astonishing discoveries 
in medicine, particularly in plastic surgery, radiography, epidemi- 
ology and bacteriology. In this war, how much more striking have 
some of the advances been! We have seen new vistas for the 
control of disease opening up; names such as D.D.T., penicillin, 
phenothiazine, the sulphonamides, phenanthridinium, radar, and now 
atomic fission, with all that that means for good or ill, serve to 
illustrate what can be done by science when it is necessary. One 
is tempted to wonder why it needs the imperative stimulus of a 
war to produce such results. I think you will concede the point, 
but I would suggest that the men who have made these discoveries 
had the ability inherent in them to make such discoveries in the 
absence of war; they did not spontaneously develop; they were 
the same men, and | would suggest that if they had but had the 
opportunities to make these discoveries without the impact of war, 
= would have done so. 

hat then was lacking? We must conclude that it must have 
been lack of the requisite facilities and stimulus, a lack of oppor- 
tunity for co-operative discussions, with all that that means; a 
lack of individual opportunity for testing theories and so on, and, 
because of these lacks, mankind has been the loser. All these 
principles, if you will consider them, can be equally applied in 
the veterinary field. I am confident that had there béen adequate 
Ss this is not said in any disparagement whatsoever 
of the opportunities which have been provided—had there been 
adequate educational facilities for training the men, had there 
been proper utilisation of the trained men, and had there been 
the proper application of the knowledge and results which would 
have accrued, we would not to-day hear so much about the 
millions of gallons of milk which were never produced or the 
number of pounds of beef that were never produced, or the loss 
in pounds sterling which the agricultural industry first, and the 
nation secondly, has suffered from animal ill-health, disease and 
low production. 

The emergency of war has brought home to us many of these 
things with painful acuity. If it has taught us that something 
has been wrong and if it does not lead us into a_ hysterical 
scramble to correct historical blunders, we shall benefit. We shall 
benefit perhaps now, if I may quote, that “the wild winds of 
war have ventilated our brains,” a blunt way of putting it, and 
our sons and those who follow after us will reap the benefits 
which perhaps have been denied to the present generation. That 
science and scientific knowledge and ability is now being recog- 
nised more actively by Government, we have definite evidence in 
the oe song of the White Paper on the Status of the Scientific 
Civil Service. Sir Henry Dale, President of the Royal Society, who 
we are very glad indeed to have with us to-day, sums it up when 
he savs that it is a “charter of liberty and recognition for the 
scientific civil servant.” It is a publication which I am sure you 
will agree we must study in detail. 

May IT now confine my remarks to certain and more immediate 
aspects of our profession, narrowing them down from the wider 
field. There are signs that many in the profession and some with- 
out are discontented with what might be called “the old order,” 
the order by which the profession has served—and I woyld em- 
phasise this—with ability, conscientiousness and skill during the 
last 100 vears. The old system was perhaps adequate but it is 
worth while to ask: Is it still adequate ? The system of service, 
like all other systems these days, may need overhauling and we 
are compelled to ask ourselves: What is the best? The old 
system was one whereby the animal owner sought help and 
assistance from professional men only when trouble arrived, or 
perhaps only when he thought he could avoid trouble by using 
some preventive or prophylactic technique. There have always 
been those who because of some degree of financial restriction, 
or because of ignorance. or the happy-go-lucky souls, have failed 
to call in advice soon enough or even at all, and the losses that 
resulted were the concern of no one but the animal owner himself. 
Times. however. are changing, and such words as “ nationalisation,” 
“trustees for the future.” and “national responsibilities” and so 
on, are current these days, and we are even beginning to talk 
about “the national dairy herd ”—in the singular, be it noted. 

All this imolies that the public as a whole has an active interest 
in the animals which one section of the community may own, and 
that means that there must be of necessity a national opinion on 
the kind of service which the profession shovld give. There are 
some facts which we must never forget. There is a great mass 
of disease. ill-health. and inefficient production and the losses 
incurred call loudly for attention. These losses are sustained first 
by the aericultural community and secondly by the nation. It is 


becoming more clear that the nation cannot continve to sustain 
these losses and that it is ready to heln to prevent them. 


The Association in 1940, recognising the changes that were 
needed, arew up a new system which, with the co-operation of 
the National Farmers’ Union, and with the blessing of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, made it possible for the veterinary practitioner to 
be brought into contact with his patients more regularly, more 
frequentiy and on a basis other than the old fee-paying basis. 
This new co-operation is reducing some of the loss. 

In order to serve the public to the best of its ability, 1 feel sure 
you will agree with me that the profession requires the best educa- 
tion with which it can be provided. There are those within the 
profession as well as without it, who are becoming anxious and 
impatient at the delay in reaching decisions, which is occurring 
and which has already occurred; decisions which are essential 
betore real progress can be made. Serious repercussions may 
result from these delays—and it would be but fair to say that 
the delays are not only on the part of our own governing body, 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, but also on the part of 
the other two parties to the necessary agreement, the universities 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. No less than seven long years 
after the first Loveday Committee’s Report was issued, and 17 or 18 
months after the second Report was published, the parties con- 
cerned are still engaged in jockeying for position and no final 
decision has been made. In the meantime the milk is lost, the 
calves die, and production remains less than it might be, not 
only in this country but, as his lordship and so many of us know, 
in other parts ; especially in the Colonial Empire, which looks to 
this country to provide the right kind of trained people. There 
are heavy responsibilities upon the shoulders of the profession 
to-day and there is, in addition, a sense of urgency of which we 
would be very well advised to take full-note. 

May I, in conclusion, express again our thanks to Lord De La 
Warr for the kind, courteous and yet salutary way in which he 
proposed the health of the Association. (Applause.) 


Our Guests 


Mr. G. N. Gouin, in proposing the above toast, in a speech 
which was frequently interrupted by applause, said: Functions 
such as these fill a three-fold purpose: they bring our colleagues 
together, they enable us to entertain our friends, and through those 
who accept our hospitality they reflect our duties to the nation 
and the breadth of our calling. It is generally conceded that 
agriculture is the first responsibility of the veterinary profession and 
to-day we are very fortunate in having among us a large number of 
agriculturists. His Grace, the Duke of Norfolk, who until recently 
was Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Agviculture, 
has established a very great reputation with practical farmers. As 
the President of the Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, as Chair- 
man of the Central Advisory Committee on Artificial Insemination 
and more particularly as President and Chairman of the Trustees of 
the Veterinary Educational Trust, he is giving very great service 
to the profession and to agriculture. 

In the Earl De La Warr we have one who has been keenly 
interested in the profession both at the time when he was Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1936 and now as the Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Research Council. He is ably assisted by 
Mr. Fryer, the Secretary to the Council, and by our old friend, 
Mr. Havelock, the Secretary to the Development Commission. I 
may be forgiven for mentioning here that some day in the future 
we hope to see stronger veterinary representation on the Agri- 
cultural Research Council. 

In Sir Thomas Baxter, the Chairman of the Milk Marketing 
Board, we have an outstanding farmer who has contributed much 
to the dairying industry. I think he is one who has always appre- 
ciated the value of the veterinary profession to that industry which 
is further exemplified in the arrangements made for veterinary 
surgeons to be founder members of the local committees of the 
artificial insemination centres which are being sponsored by the 
Milk Marketing Board. I think it is possible that the Board 
might consider taking some greater interest in diseases affecting 
milk production. Again, I think the Board might benefit from 
the inclusion of some veterinary surgeons among its staff. 

In Professor Kay and Dr. Norman Wright we have representa- 
tives of scientific agriculture. Both their institutes have done much 
to advance knowledge in this branch of agriculture and we appre- 
ciate that their work must of necessity impinge upon veterinary 
science. 

Mr. McClean is the Vice-President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, a body which, in its drive to improve the efficiency of 
agriculture and in its self-expressed determination not to counten- 
ance inefficiency among its members, is doing much to rebut the 
charge of narrow trade unionism and to prove that it is in the 
interests of farmers not only to unite but to assist each other to 
progress. This has been well exemplified durine the war by the 
work of the War Agricultural Executive Committees. 
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1 am happy to say that for some years now there has been 
close collaboration between the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Farmers’ Union and 1 personally am 
looking torward to an even stronger partnership in the development 
that must come in forwarding the expected agricultural and nutri- 
tional programme of the future. 

Our growing understanding with the National Cattle Breeders’ 
Association is reflected by the presence of Sir Merrik Burrell, 
who has taken the keenest interest in the veterinary profession for 
many years. His work within the Royal Agricultural Society, 
with the Cattle Diseases Committee, as Chairman of the Governors 
of the Royal Veterinary College, is well known, and | understand 
that within the last week or two the Field Station of the Royal 
Veterinary College has actually come into existence, although it is 
not yet in working order. That is a step he has worked tor and 
one which we all consider very essential in veterinary education. 
Dr. Hammond of Cambridge and Mr. Alexander Kay of the B.B.C. 
are two old friends who in furthering the interests of agriculture 
have not forgotten the part which our profession can play. The 
world of science is eminently represented by Sir Henry Dale, the 
distinguished President of the Royal Society. It is regrettable that 
the profession is not represented among the Fellows of the “ Royal” 
but we look forward to the day when that position will be rectified. 

Medicine is well represented by Dr. H. S. Souttar, President of 
the British Medical Association, Dr. Charles Hill, Secretary of the 
B.M.A., Sir Ernest Graham Little, Member of Parliament for the 
University of London, and Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys. 
Their presence shows their recognition of the important part the 
profession has to play in public health. In Dr. Loveday we have 
a man whom we all respect as a great educationalist, although 
some of us are still unable to accept the major recommendations 
made by the Committee which sat under his chairmanship. What- 
ever the outcome of his Report we certainly owe Dr. Loveday and 
his colleagues a deep debt of gratitude for giving us a thoughtful 
analysis of our educational facilities and an opportunity for 
improvement. 

We also have Sir Ralph Metcalfe, the Director of Shipping for 
combined operations. I have particular pleasure in welcoming him 
because he is an old school friend of mine. His work is probably 
not very weli known to you and you may imagine that it has 
little connection with the veterinary profession. I may tell you 
that he has been responsible for the shipping for combined opera- 
tions during the war. I remember he came to Southampton at the 
height of the Battle of Malta and mentioned that the previous 
day there had been a conference between Lord Gort, the Governor 
of Malta, the Quarter-Master. General and a number of eminent 
military authorities regarding urgent priority for shipping space for 
40 stud goats for Malta. The space was provided. Veterinary 
science might have been utilised to have saved some of that 
invaluable shipping space by application of artificial insemination. 

The part which we play overseas is reflected in the presence of 
Sir Frank Stockdale and Sir Charles Jeffries of the Colonial Office. 
Our relationship with that Department is very cordial and we 
are hoping for tremendous development in the Colonial Service 
in the near future. Our professional co-operation extends far 
beyond the Colonies and we have to welcome Mr. Howard, the 
Veterinary Representative in London of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Col. Reid, representing New Zealand, and Col. Perkins 
of the American Veterinary Corps, represented by Dr. Tuck, the 
Senior Veterinarian attached to the United States Embassy. Our 
very close association with the Animal Health Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture permits us to welcome with very great 
pleasure Mr. Johns, its Head, and to say that we look forward to 
very considerable development in the near future in our work 
with the whole-time staff of the Ministry in connection with 
animal health and herd improvement. We as a profession appre- 
ciate that it is essential for all concerned to work in harmony. 
We are anxious for and exnectant of an early announcement on 
improved conditions for the whole-time veterinary staff. 

The profession has other functions to perform, however, in 
addition to those concerned with agriculture and we welcome as 
our guest Lord Denham of the National Grevhound Racing Club 
as a reminder of our duties in connection with greyhounds and 
other snorting and companion animals. 

Our liaison with the legal profession is not perhaps quite so clear 
but it would be churlish of us not to apnreciate that we gained 
much from the co-overation of Sir Walter Monckton in our efforts 
to ston the Rill nlaced before Parliament by a certain animal 
welfare society whose work for animals of the poor is almost en- 
tirely denendent unon the assistance of unaualified practitioners. 
Sir Wolter showed us how a great advocate works and, incidentally, 
how one contd duck beneath the table desnite wig and gown at 
the aprrnach of fivine bombs. He also showed us how to be 
very diceancertine to a witness. His develonment of our case 
was indeed an example of clarity of thought and terseness of 


“anxiety. 


expression which many of us engaged in reporting scientific data 
woula ao weil to emuiate. 

we welcome Mr, Hempson, our new solicitor, and hope that 
we shail have many useiu: years of co-operation with him. I must 
also welcome Commander vrowell, the very able Secretary of the 
Parliamentary Scientitic Committee, a body which has been, and 
will be, of very great assistance to our profession. 1 must pay 
particular tribute to Mr. Henry Martin, the Editor-in-Chief of the 
ress Association. Some ot us know what a good triend he is to 
the protession. I must also express our appreciation of the fact 
that many representatives of the general and agricultural press 
are present and let them know we are repeatedly learning that 
intelligent publicity depends upon an understanding of their diffi- 
culties by us as well as of our own difficulties by them. 

We must cordially welcome Major Mattinson, President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and in view of previous 
speeches 1 may be bold enough to hope that it will be under his 
rresidency that a rapid solution of our difficulties in regard to 
veterinary education will be achieved. I would like to express our 
appreciation through Brigadier Kelly not only to him personally 
but also to all members of our profession who have served in the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps and Remount Services, and in the 
other Branches of the Services during the war. We are conscious 
of their efficiency, we heard this morning of the great work they 
have performed, and we can and will assure him that we shall 
do our utmost to assist their return to civil employment in every 
way possible. 

Last but not least I must welcome the ladies. It gives me 
very great pleasure to do so because a great number of the ladies 
present are the wives of veterinary surgeons and no one can appre- 
ciate more than I the important contribution they make to one’s 
work in veterinary practice. We are very glad to see them here 
to-day. 

I ask you to be upstanding with me and drink the toast to our 
guests, coupling with it the names of Sir Walter Monckton, k.c., 
and Mr. J. McClean. 

Sir Waiter Monckton, in responding for the guests, said: It 
is a great privilege to be allowed for a few sentences to thank 
you on behalf of your guests for the admirable luncheon and enter- 
tainment which you have allowed us to share. I say “on behalf 
of your guests” but I must qualify that because I have been under 
strict orders not to reply on behalf of those of your guests who 
represent the agricultural interest. I am afraid that in spite of 
the kind things that have been said about my advocacy, I am 
wholly ignorant of the agricultural industry. I did my best to 
repair that omission in my own equipment by sending my son, on 
his way to the Army, to Cambridge to study agriculture and he 
helped me a good deal. He sent me a verbatim report of the first 
lecture he was privileged to attend, he told me it was the lecture, 
the whole lecture, and nothing but the lecture; nothing was 
omitted. The lecture consisted of one sentence: “Gentlemen, 
Agriculture is a mixture of immorality and dirt.” (Laughter.) 
Many of you who, like me, have endured parenthood for some time 
realise that there are many occasions on which the young teach 
their parents the facts of life, with which no dcubt they would be 
insufficiently acquainted and on this occasion my son was good 
enough, with a certain precision and lucidity, to explain to me 
exactly how and why the learned professor was so absolutely and 
entirely right. (Laughter.) I am bound to say that I had had 
an inkling that the two commodities of which the professor spoke 
ought not to be wholly eliminated from our life in the interests 
of other deserving members of the public, but I had not appre- 
ciated that there was such solid and reputable grounds for my 
suspicion. I therefore leave the subject of the agricultural interest 
here represented, to more worthy hands with great awe and some 
(Laughter.) 

For the rest may I just say this, we are not able to appreciate 
all the portals by which one may enter your great profession, I 
had only heard of two, one was in the Air Force and the other 
had something to do with the Ministry of Works, but I daresay 
there are others and the portals which you do use do prompt 
some expert witnesses to go into the witness box. 

On behalf of vour non-agricultural guests IT would say we are 
indeed grateful for being here with you and being able to add 
that we do appreciate the high standards which you require from 
veterinary surgeons in their professional conduct and in their skill 
which you maintain, and, I am happy to remember, are prepared 
to fight to maintain. We congratulate you on your great record 
and with the best of cordial goodwill we wish you prosperity and 
success in the vears that lie ahead. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. N. McCrean, President-Elect, National Farmers’ Union, 
also in response, said: I am afraid that in trving to renly for 
the agricultural guests I do not know whether T am replving for 
the maiority of the people here or whether Sir Walter is speaking 
for more than I am, but I can assure you that I cannot emulate 
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him in the woudertul way he has put forward the case ot agri- 
culture, 

In thanking the Fresident and Council for entertaining us 
so well, ana im trying to represent tne views of agriculture, and 
particularly of those who are supporting the National Farmers’ Union 
in the citort it is making, 1 would like to impress upon you our 
beliet that a healthy inaustry is not only in tne interests ot agri- 
culiure and the veterinary proiession, but also in the interests ot 
the nation. 1 do feel that your Association has an enormous part 
to play in the future with regard to the way in which the public 
appreciate the need for a healthy and well-balanced agriculture. 
We are trying in the best possibie way to show that agriculture 
and farmers are not selfish; we are not saying, “ You must preserve 
us just because we are farmers,” but tnat we believe trom the 
bottom of our hearts that the countryside, agriculture and food 
producers generally, are required in the economy of this country 
and of the world. We believe that the part we can play in national 
health, national employment and international trade is enormous 
once it is recognised in the proper way. We have heard, time and 
time again, of the cost of ill-health to the nation and that is where 
the activities of this Association and its members are so important. 

i would like to say on behalf of the Union and the farmers 
it represents that, as far as the work that jointly lies before us 
to-day is concerned—‘ The sky is the limit.” There is an enor- 
mous amount of work before agriculture, and the veterinary pro- 
fession and the farmers if we are going to play a real part and 
serve the nation as we must serve it. The veterinary profession 
itself has mentioned that we farmers—and most veterinarians will 
realise that most farmers have differing opinions about veterinarians 
and it is generally related to the local one—will want the help 
of the veterinary profession in the future build-up. We want to 
see an extension of veterinary education in our new and modern 
life and on that point I would like to say that too many farmers 
regard the veterinary surgeon as the man who can stop their 
cows from dying rather than as a man who is there to prevent 
disease. We regret that position and we want to see your Associa- 
tion going all out to establish a service similar to the one which 
the Government is encouraging in the sense of a nutritional cam- 
paign and of a better standard of living. We believe, quite 
sincerely, that the only method of saving this terrific amount of 
ill-health amongst animals is in the nature of prevention and in 
the better management of cattle and it is for the Association to 
forward that aim. 

The first and only thing that really counts in getting the 
farming community to listen to the veterinary profession is con- 
fidence between one and the other—(Hear, hear)—and when that 
is assured I am perfectly certain we shall see the beginning of 
the elimination of disease amongst animals generally. But the 
problem is not just one for ourselves, the farmers, agriculturists and 
the veterinary profession; there is one other body which has to help 
because the elimination of animal disease is 2 huge job. Every other 
country in the world—and everyone knows the countries which 
are leading to-day—which has tackled this problem has had the 
help of its Government, and the Ministry of Agriculture will have 
to play its part here. (Applause.) That does not mean help in 
the sense of sitting round a table and discussing something, it 
means a real drive along a definite line of approach. If we can 
get that help, with the veterinary profession and the farmers 
together, we shall achieve our aim to eliminate disease. We will 
have healthy herds which will stand with any other country in the 
world, and in achieving that we shall be automatically providing 
the people of this country with really sound food, which is in their 
best interests. 

I would like to say “Thank you” on behalf of the National 
Farmers’ Union in the way I know they are thanking you and 
asking you tor the help that I know they want in this great 
business and industry of ours. 


BRITISH FIRST-CALVER MILK RECORD 


With her first calf, Lolham Curlew, a British Friesian heifer, 
bred, owned and managed by Mr. Cecil Plant, of West Deeping, 
Peterborough, has yielded 2,508 gallons in 346 days, and sets up a 
new British record for a first-calver. Born on August 3lst, 1941, 
Curlew produced her first calf on October 28th. She exceeded nine 

allons daily at her peak, and she is due to calve again early in 
1946. 

The sire of Lolham Curlew was Terling Explorer. His parents 
were Terling (imp. 1936) Sneekrol R.M., and a 1,700-gallon Terling 
daughter of Terling (imp. 1922) Marthus R.M., the Royal Show 


inspection champion that left 35 2,000-gallon daughters. The dam 
of Lotham Curlew was the 1,750-gallon cow Ingatestone Nancy R.M. 


V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild Annual General Meeting 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of the Ladies’ Guild was 
he'd at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Wednesday, September 
26ch, 1945, at 3 p.m. There were present : Lady Olver (President, 
in the chair), Mesdames Buxton, Gould, Hancock, Miller, Sangster, 
S:eele-Bodger, Thomson, Watson, Weipers, W. R. Wooldridge, 
Wortley and the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. R. E. Glover. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that a number of letters of apology 
for absence had been received. 

The minutes of the thirteenth annual general meeting, which had 
been published in The Veterinary Record, were taken as read and 
s-gned as correct. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following were unanimously elected for the ensuing year :— 

President.—Mrs. Gould. 

Vice-Presidents—Lady Olver, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Thomas, Mrs. Browne and Mrs. Camac. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mrs. R. E. Glover. 

Hon. Auditor.—Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The annual report for the year 1944-45 and statement of accounts 
were subm.tted and adopted. 

The Hon. SecrETARY reported that it had been another very 
successful year and that, in spite of the fact that some of the money 
from Scotland had not been received in time for inclusion in this 
year’s balance, the satisfactory total of £191 13s. 10d. was collected. 
The number of members had not fluctuated very much. There were 
ten new members and two had passed away. 


RESOLUTIONS 


It was resolved that the following donations be made: £180 to 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund and £10 to the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutua! Defence Society. It was pro- 
posed and adopted that the Executive Committee be augmented by 
one member—making a total of eight members, and that four should 
retire each year in alphabetical order. The PrestpeNT expressed the 
sympathy of the meeting with the family of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
King. Mrs. King had been a very valued worker for the Society. 
The meeting regretted the absence of Dr. Bullock and a very cordial 
wish for his speedy recovery from his present illness was sent. 

The meeting ended with a unanimous vote of thanks to the retiring 
Pres.dent (Lady Olver), the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer (Mrs. 
Glover) and the Hon. Auditor (Professor G. H. Wooldridge). 


List oF DONATIONS 


Mrs. Abbott, 10s. ; Miss Allan, 10s.; Mrs. Anderson (Fife), 10s.; Mrs. Andrew 
(Ware), 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Andrew (Paisley), lus.; Mrs. Atkinson, 20s. ; rs. Argo, 
lus.; Mrs. Barker, lus.; Mrs. Begg, lus.; Mrs. Benbow, 10s.; Mrs. Steele- 
Bodger, £5 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Buxton, 21s.; Mrs. Blakemore, 10s.; Mrs. Baird 
(Edinburgh) 10s.; Mrs. Baird (Liverpool), 1Us.; Mrs. Baxter, 10s.; Miss Bentley, 
lus. ; Miss Brancker, 1.s.; Mrs. Bugg, lus. 6d. ; Mrs. Bullock, lis. ; Mrs. Burgon, 
lis. 6d.; Mrs. Burrow, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Bywater, lus. 6d.; Mrs. Camac, 1s. tid. ; 
Mrs. Chambers, 2.s.; Mrs. Carron, 1us.; Mrs. Chipperfield, lus. 6d.; Mrs. 
Cotchin, lvus.; Miss Dalling, 1.s.; Mrs. Dolan, lus.; Mrs. y, 
Mrs. Downham, 22s.; Mrs. Duff, lus.; Mrs. Dwerryhouse, 18s. 6d.; Lady 
Dalrymple C meys, £5; Mrs. Eljam, lus.; Mrs. Elmes, lus. ; Mrs. Formston, 
lus. ; Miss Fussel, 4us. ; Mrs. Ferguson, 21s. ; Mrs. Franklin, 13s.; Mrs. Glover, 
2le.; Mrs. Greig, 21s.; Mrs. Griffiths, l.s.; Mrs. Glyn, lus.; Mrs. D. Golledge, 
lus. 6d. ; Mrs. M. Golledge, 1 Mrs. Gould, 2ls.; Mrs. Tudor Hughes, 2.)s. ; 
Mrs. Hancock, 21s.; Mrs. Hart, lus.; Mrs. Hewer, 2Us.; Mrs. Hignett, 2s. ; 
Mrs. Hirtes, lus. 6d.; Mrs. Holroyd, 21s.; Mrs. James, 13s.; Mrs. Jennings, 
lus. 6d.; Mrs. Johnstone, lus.; Mrs. Jones (Bettys-y-Coed), lus.; Mrs. Jones 
(Llandilo), lus. ; Miss Joshua, 2Us.; Mrs. E. M. King, lus. ; Mrs. King (deceased), 
2.s.; Mrs. Locke, Mrs. Love, 2.s.; Mrs. Loveless, 2is.; Mrs. 
Lovell, lus. ; Mrs. 
Mrs. McLeod, 1vs. ; 


Mrs. Wishart, 2.s.; Mrs. 
£2 1ls.; Mrs. Wortley, 10s. ; 
R.V.C., Streatley House, 
3 15s. 
Society of Women Practitioners’ Collecting Box, £2 9s. 1d. 
£ Students’ Union. Annual Dance, Veterinary College, Dublin, per Mrs. Browne, 
21 1ds. 6d. 
Mr. Hancock, £31 10s. 


Tournament, per Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, 


Dr. W. A. Hagan, Dean of the New York State Veterinary College, 
has accepted an appointment as a consultant on problems involving 
the health of the animal population of Germany. He will function 
with the Public Health and Welfare Division of the Allied Control 
Council. 
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| lis. 6d.; Mrs. Turner, 12s. 6d.; Miss Uvarov, lus.; Mrs. Vine, lis.; Mrs. 
Weipers, 21s.; Mrs. Wilkinson, 13s.; Mrs. Watt, 10s.; Mrs. Williams, Ls. ; 
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Questions and Answers 


** Questions and Answers ’’ will be published on alternate weeks. 
The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 


q is n d, and t submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 
Answers to readers’ queries rep lusively the p 1 opinions of the 


writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 
ll communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Heel-bug in Racehorses 

Q. CXXVI.—What is the cause of heel-bug in racehorses, and 
what is the best treatment, etc.? 

A.—An investigation into the cause of heel-bug in racehorses 
was proceeding when the recent world war broke out, but in conse- 
quen.e ot the war was temporarily dropped. 

Many opinions have been expressed as to the cause of this dis- 
ease, and the issue appears to have become confused on account 
of a variety of skin affections involving the heels, pasterns and 
fetlocks, all being called heel-bug. With the possible exception of 
ordinary cracked heel, these affections are all more likely to occur 
in the summer and autumn, and in horses with white heels, or legs 
white to fetlock or above, i.e., where the skin is unpigmented. 
Fraser (1938) possibly having these facts in mind, put forward the 
suggestion that the Trombicula autumnalis may be the real culprit. 
The writer has seen comparatively few outbreaks of what he con- 
siders true heel-bug since the widespread outbreak of it in 1921-22. 
This condition appears to be a true variola, with comparatively 
little or no systemic upset. 

A satisfactory line of treatment has been to wash the affected 
parts with Parke Davis & Co.’s “Neko”. soap and warm water, 
and then poultice with animalintex, repeating daily for two or three 
days until all purulent discharge has stopped. Subsequently apply 
a soothing antiseptic ointment, keeping the parts bandaged when 
the horse is standing in stable, to avoid soiling by dirty straw and 
faeces. It is best in the first instance to give the horse a laxative, 
and subsequently put him on to an arsenical preparation, preferably 
Donovan’s solution. 


D.D.T. in the Treatment of Mange 

Q. CXXVH.—Can D.D.T. in either form be used in the treat- 
ment of mange in dogs and cats? If so, how, at what strength and 
with what precautions, if any? 

I presume considerable experience in its use for equines in Burma 
has been gained. Could not these results be made known as, 
without doubt, they would greatly assist practitioners in their daily 
work for all classes of animals? 


A.—The writer is unaware of any experiment having been under- 
taken for the cure of mange in dogs and cats with D.D.T. “Owing 
to the inability to secure this material during the war, few if any of 
us will have had _an opportunity of trying it out. In the discussion 
on P. A. Buxton’s review on toxicity* K. Mellanby stated that 
“against human scabies D.D.T. is surprisingly. inefficient.” We 
may form some conclusion from that. For the extermination of 
lice and fleas, however, D.D.T. has been successfully used as a dry 
powder, and all investigators agree that it is unlikely to cause 
dermatitis. In solid form it is not irritating to the skin, and even 
in strong aqueous suspensions it produced only mild erythema in 
rabbits, and nothing in man. Absorption of D.D.T. through the 
intact or abraded skin of animals is very slight when the drug is 
applied as a dust (either neat or at 10 per cent. dilution). In 
various bland fatty solvents, however, it is gradually absorbed and 
may cause intoxication. Even so, the acute lethal dose is high. 
The solubility of D.D.T. in water is extremely low, which probably 
accounts for its lack of toxicity as a solution. But daily applica- 
tions of even strong suspensions (30 per cent. D.D.T.) were harmless 
to dogs, though they killed rabbits, rats and guinea-pigs after five 
to ten applications of 4 c.c. per kg. 


* Trans. R. Soc. trop. Med. (1945.) 38. 367. 


Liability for Accidents 

Q. CXXVIII.—To what extent is a practitioner liable for acci- 

dents incurred by the following :— 
(a) A qualified assistant; 
(b) A salaried 
(c) An unsalaried pupil? 

A.—{a) and (b): The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1925 to 
1943 render an employer responsible for all accidents to employees 
arising out of and in the course of their employment, where the 
remuneration’ does not exceed per annum, and prescribe 
statutory scales of compensation. Only wilful misconduct on the 


part of the employee can absolve the employer from this statutory 


liability. Qualified assistants and salaried pupils, being employed 
persons, come within the scope of the Act up to a salary ot £420 
per annum. Employees generally in receipt of more than £420 
per annum engaged other than by way of manual labour are outside 
the scope of the Act; but our professional brokers have given it as 
their opinion to the writer that a salaried veterinarian must by 
virtue of his daily work amongst livestock be classified as a manual 
worker, albeit a highly skilled one, and thus continue within the 
scope of the Acts even when his salary exceeds £420 per annum. 

Insurance of this type is readily effected through our professional 
brokers, the premiums being related to the salary paid per annum, 
and should be effected by all employers to safeguard themselves 
against claims arising under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
the Fatal Accidents Act and at Common Law. 

(c) The position of unsalaried pupils is influenced by whether 
or not a premium is demanded by the practitioner. In the former 
instance a “loose”’ apprenticeship is undoubtedly created and the 
principal would owe the pupil a higher standard of care in preserv- 
ing him from the inherent risks and perils normally encountered in 
the course of daily practice; even where no premium is accepted 
a practitioner must be taken to be under an obligation not to 
expose the pupil negligently, recklessly or otherwise to unnecessary 
TISKS. 

An injured pupil in either instance would have to bring an action 
in tort at Common Law, prove negligence or recklessness on the 
part of the practitioner and thus be in a much less favourable 
position than an employee claiming under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

A practitioner could arrange “cover” against risks to pupils at 
quite reasonable rates, and where pupilage is a feature of a practice 
it might be very well worth while. 

A practitioner can arrange with his insurance company for the 
provision of a comprehensive policy on the premises (fire, burglary, 
etc.) which includes liability under Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The policy covers all employees, including assistants, kennel maids 
and occasional labour, the practitioner furnishing a yearly state- 
ment of salaries and wages upon which the premium is assessed by 
the company. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Per (IMPORTATION) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir THomas Moore asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, in view of the lack of suitable food and 
climatic conditions in this country, he will take steps to prevent 
officers and ratings in the Royal Navy from bringing home to this 
country monkeys and other similar pets. 


Mr. ALEXANDER: Civilians are allowed to import these pets and 
I see no reason to deny the Navy this traditional and simple 
pleasure. 

Sir T. Moore: Does the right hon. Gentleman appreciate that 


' make no reflection on the kind hearts of British sailors, but that 
I am merely trying to indicate that this climate is foul for such 
animals ? . 

Mr. ALexaNpDeR: I should always be glad to receive detailed 
representations, but I have no doubt that the lower deck would 
make plenty of representations back. 


* * * 
NATIONAL PIGEON SERVICE 

Mr. Garry ALLIGHAN asked the Under-Secretary of State for Air 
what are the duties now remaining in connection with the pigeon 
service to warrant the employment of a wing-commander and staff. 

Mr. Srracuey: This officer and the two clerks under him are 
closing down the organisation provided by the National Pigeon 
Service, which at its peak included 175,000 pigeons, 37,000 of them 
working for the United States Forces. The work should be finished 
by the end of the year. 


Broop Mares (Rations) 


asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether, in view of the approaching breeding season and 
the necessity for increasing the present supply of horses in the 
country. he will now arrange for rations to be granted for brood 
mares and young stock. 

Mr. T Wru1ams: Rations are granted for horses used for 
essential purposes where the owner cannot provide sufficient feeding- 
stuffs of his own growing. The supply of feeding-stuffs at present 
available does not permit the issue of rations to other classes 
of horses. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these col 


Diary of Events 
3rd.—Annual Meeting of the Farmers’ Club, Royal Empire 
Society, W.C.2, 2.30 p.m. 
4th.—Scientific Meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 


5 p.m. 

Written Examinations. 

Sth.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 

5th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Liverpool University (Brownlow Street), 2.15 p.m. 

6th.—Meeting of the North of England Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne (King’s College), 2.15 p.m. 

6th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society at the Con- 
way Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

7th.—Meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Carmarthen (Dolwar Café), 2 p.m. 

7th.—N.V.M.A. Drafting Committee on Calf Husbandry and 
Calf Diseases, 10 a.m.; Survey Committee, 11.15 a.m. 

8th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Society, London Hospital, 
Whitechapel Road, E.1, 2.15 p.m. 

8th.—Meeting of the North of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Aberdeen (Marischal College), 2 p.m. 

13th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Maidstone (Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Jan. 10th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Jan. 11th.—R.C.V.S. Council Meeting. 


* * * * * 


Refresher Courses for Veterinary Surgeons Returning from 
the Forces 

1. Arrangements have been made to provide refresher courses 
for veterinary surgeons returning to civil life after a year or more 
in the Forces or other’ war service. Awards under the Further 
Education and Training Scheme may be made in respect of these 
courses to applicants accepted as eligible by the Ministry of Labour 
and Nationa] Service. Awards may cover fees and maintenance (but 
no premiums to practitioners). Save in exceptional circumstances 
a maintenance grant will not be paid for a period exceeding three 
months. 

2. Applicants with more than two years’ war service may express 
their preference for one of the following courses and as far as 
possible their choice will be observed :— 

(a) A course of up to three months with an approved practi- 
tioner including, if so desired, a week or ten davs at the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, 
Wevbridge, Surrey, or at a veterinary college laboratory and/or 
a week or ten days at one of the Ministry's Divisional Offices. 

(b) A one-term special course (about ten weeks) at a veterinary 
college. 

3. Applicants with from one to two years’ war service may apply 
for a four weeks’ refresher course with an approved practitioner. 

4. Accommodation and facilities at the veterinary colleges are 
limited, and it is not possible for the colleges to guarantee a place 
to all applicants. The one-term special courses are intended 
primarily for veterinary surgeons whose war service has kept them 
out of professional work for several years, and will ordinarily be 
available only for the Christmas (October to December) and the 
Summer (April to June) terms. The short courses at veterinary 
college laboratories will be given during vacations. Facilities at 
the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory are also limited, but it is 

roposed to arrange two or three courses of a week or ten days 
or groups of about 20. Although the numbers that could be taken 
at a Divisional Office at any one time are limited, the veterinary 
surgeon could take that part of his course either before, or during, 
his training with a practitioner, and no difficulty is anticipated in 
providing training at a Divisional Office for all who desire it. 

5. Applicants should communicate in the first instance with the 
National Veterinary Medical Association, 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, stating the particular type of refresher course they 
desire (see paragraphs 2 and 3 above). The Association will then 
arrange such a course. 

6. When arrangements for a refresher course have been made 
through the National Veterinary Medical Association and the 
applicant desires an award under the Further Fducation and Train- 
ing Scheme to enable him to take the course. he shon'd anvlv to 
any local offce of the Ministry of Tahour and Notional Service. 
If the anovlicant appears to he elivible for erent. his annlication 
will he forwarded by that Denartment to the Ministry of Avriculture 
or the Denartment of Agriculture for Scotland as the case mav be. 


N.V.M.A. Quarterly Meetings 


The next meetings of Council and Committees will be held in 
London on January 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1946, and will be in the 
following order: — 


January 2ND 

11.30a.m,. Joint Veterinary Officers and Public Health and 
Parliamentary Committee. 

1.0 p.m. Sub-committee on First-Aid Handbook. 

4.0 p.m. Organising Committee. 


January 3rD 
10.30 a.m. Committee on the Re-allocation of the Duties of Com- 
mittees. 
12.15 p.m. Finance and General Purposes Committee. 
4.0 p.m. Appointments. 


January 41TH 

11.0 a.m. Council. 

The dates have been arranged at this early stage to enable mem- 
bers to reserve hotel accommodation without any delay, because 
the position in London in this respect is acute, hotels being fully 
booked up for weeks ahead. The Council meeting will finish by 
4 p.m. on January 4th. 


* * * 


PERSONAL 


Appointments in the Colonial Veterinary Service.—The appoint- 
ment is announced of Mr. William Graham Emerson, M.R.C.v.s., 
Deputy Director, as Director of Veterinary Services, Kenya. Mr. 
C. G. L. Beveridge, M.R.c.v.s., is appointed as Veterinary Officer, 
Uganda. 


Birth—Heattey.—At Elsie Inglis Memorial Hospital, Edinburgh, 
on November Ist, 1945, to Susan (née Fraser), wife of Lieut. David 
Heatley, R.A.V.C., India Command, a daughter; both well.—Present 
address, Howdenshall, Liberton. 


Forthcoming engagement 
is announced between William Wallace Thomson, M.x.c.v.s., younger 
son of the late Mr. T. S. Thomson and of Mrs. Thomson, of 2, View 
Road, Highgate, N.6, and Pamela Violet, only child of Capt. and 
Mrs. Gordon Kingham, of Tile House, Sonning, Berks. 


Will—Mr. Walter Jowitt, F.R.c.v.s., D.v.H., retired veterinary 
surgeon, of 16, Warriston Gardens, Edinburgh, left £87,625. 


Veterinarian’s Son “D.F.C. and Bar.”—At a recent Investiture 
held at Buckingham Palace, Squadron-Leader *Peter G. Sooby, 
vounger son of Capt. Guy Sooby, M.r.c.y.s., and Mrs. Sooby, of 
Swaffham, Norfolk, received the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
Bar at the hands of His Majesty the King. The second citation 
states, “As captain of aircraft this officer has participated in 
numerous attacks against heavily defended targets in Germany. 
He has consistently displayed skill and efficiency of a high order, 
while his magnificent fighting spirit and determination have been 
a notable feature of his operational tour.” 

Squadron-Leader Sooby’s was a Pathfinder Squadron and he was 
awarded a permanent Pathfinder Badge some two years ago. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Hosan, John Gerald, Ellesmere House, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 
Graduated Dublin, July 17th, 1917. Died November 13th, 1945. 

Inte, Toseph Birkenshaw, I.V.S. (retd.), Harrogate. Graduated 
Edinburgh, May 17th, 1911. Died November 20th, 1945. 

McInrvre, Peter, o.8.e., Major, R.A.V.C., (T.F. Res.), 13, Duncan 
Street, Greenock. Graduated Glasgow December 15th, 1906. Died 
November 19th, 1945; aged 64 years. 


Major Peter McIntyre, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 


We regret to record the death, at his residence, 95, Newton Street, 
Greenock, of Mr. Peter McIntyre, second son of the late Mr. Donald 
McIntyre, founder of the firm of McIntyre, Ltd.. carting contractors 
and coach builders. He had been in failing health for some con- 
siderable time, but was able to cary on his business almost to the 
end. 

Soon after qualifving, Mr. McIntvre was anpointed veterinary 
surreon and veterinary inspector under the Milk and Dairies Act 
to Greenock Corporation, a position he held till his death. “He 
was a most capable official and discharged his duties with a 
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thoroughness that won for him the esteem and regard of all con- 
nected with the meat trade throughout the West of Scotland,” 
says The Greenock Telegraph. He also held the position of Govern- 
ment Inspector under the Importation of Cattle Act for the Board 
of Agriculture. 

In the last war Mr. McIntyre served in the Royal Army Veter- 
inary Corps and was twice mentioned in despatches for gallant 
and distinguished services in the field. He held the rank of Major 
and was awarded the O.B.E. 

On the death of his father in 1933, he took over the management 
of the firm of McIntyre, Ltd., and was responsible for important 
developments of the business. He was a noted horseman and a 
keen hunter, nothing giving him greater pleasure than following 
the Renfrewshire hounds. 

His brother, Mr. Donald McIntyre, is one of the best-known 
surgeons in Glasgow, being associated with the Royal Samaritan 
Hospital. Another brother, Mr. Hector McIntyre, is a veterinary 
surgeon at Leek, Staffordshire, while his uncle, the late Sir Alex. 
McCormick, was a distinguished surgeon in Australia. 

“Mr. McIntyre was of a quiet and kindly disposition and was liked 
and respected wherever he went,” says The Greenock Telegraph. 
“He was a popular member of Greenock Club, and of the Royal 
Gourock Yacht Club, and a member of Lodge Kilwinning No. 12.” 

To Mrs. McIntyre and other relatives, we offer our deep sympathy 
in their loss. 


* * * * * 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


RETIREMENT OF PRorEssoR WILLIAM Rosp 


Careers in veterinary surgery were of “tremendous importance ” 
to the future of agriculture, said Sir Patrick Laird, Secretary to the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, when presenting the prizes 
and certificates to students of the Glasgow Veterinary College at 
a ceremony held on November 15th. 

“We need to-day,” he said, “and shall need increasingly as 
the years go on, all the veterinary surgeons we can get. We want 
them not only to deal with individual cases of disease or accident 
to animals but, more important, to act as the spearhead of the 
campaign for the eradication of disease and the building up of 
healthy farm stock.” 

He was glad that it had been decided that Scotland needed per- 
manently two centres of veterinary education, and he was sure that 
decision would mean that the Glasgow College was assured of a 
successful career. 

“Tt is intended ultimately,” he continued, “that the University 
should assume responsibility for veterinary education, but in the 
meantime the Department is in a position to do everything it can 
to help the College, even to the extent of some thousands of pounds. 

“We all know that the work which has been carried out so 
successfully despite all the difficulties of many vears will continue 
without a break and be develoved with maximum efficiency.” 

Mr. Alexander Murdoch, Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
who presided, intimated that Professor William Robb had resigned 
after 23 years’ service. 

During the prize distribution presentations were made to Emeritus 
Professor Robb by Professor Alexander Thomson. on behalf of 
the staff, and Miss E. F. F. MacDonald for the students. 


PRINCIPAL PRIZEWINNERS 


The gold medal for the best aggregate in professional examinations, without 
one failure throughout the past five years’ course, was won by Tohn Burns, 
™ = gained certificates in medicine and surgery and qualified M.R.C.V.S. 
in July. 

Miss Christine M. F. Wright was awarded Mrs. Marshall's special prize 
for the best aggregate among women students for animal management. 

Glasgow Veterinary Medical Association’s annual prizes of £5 and £3 were 
won by R. Maneely and C. Watters respectively. 

The Evans Final Year Studentshin was won by Roderick S. F. Campbell, and 
the Donald Campbell Prize for Medicine by John Brown. 

The silver medallists were: Fifth year, Donald Campbell (medicine) and 
Jamesina Mackenzie (surgery); fourth vear. Roderick S. F. Campbell (path- 
ology and parasitology); third year, David M’Cracken (senior anatomy. vharma- 
cology, and hygiene): second vear, James C. Dunlop (phvsiology), William M. 
Moors (histology), Edith D. Gordon (iunior anatomv). and Robert Y. Anderson 
{animal management): first year, William J. M’Meekin (chemistry) and 
Thomas P. Lindsay (biology). 


* * *” * * 


NEW B.M.A. JOURNALS 


_ The British Medical Journal announces that next year the B.M.A. 
is to publish three new special quarterly journals: the British 
Journal of Pharmacology and Chemotherapy, the British Journal 
of Social Medicine and Thorax. The first is to be published in 
co-operation with the British Pharmacological Society, and. the 
third with the Association for the Study of Diseases of the Chest. 


The proposal for publishing the second journal came from Brig. 
F. A. E. Crew, Professor Lancelot Hogben, and Sir John Orr. 
Discussions for launching these new periodicals have been going on 
for the past two years, but it is only now that licence for publication 
has been obtained. 


VISIr OF FRENCH VETERINARIANS ‘TO SUSSEX 

On the initiative of Mr. J. A. Pasfield, late President of the 
Sussex Division of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
invitations were issued to members of the French veterinary pro- 
fession to visit this country as the guests of the Division. In 
consequence two eminent French colleagues, M. Degois of Ram- 
bouillet, President de Conseil Superieur de Ordre Vétérinaires, 
a practitioner, and M. le Professcur Petit of Toulouse, Inspecteur 
Général des Ecoles Nationales Vétérinaires, a noted anatomist, 
landed at Newhaven on October 29th for a week's stay in Sussex. 


_M. Degois was the guest of Mr. Pasfield and M. Petit was enter- 


tained by Mr. T. J. Tyrrell, Divisional Inspector for West Sussex. 

An interesting week’s activities was arranged for our French 
confréres which included a visit to the Ministry’s Laboratories at 
New Haw, and a meeting with the Chief Veterinary Officer, Sir 
Daniel Cabot. The culmination of the programme was a meeting 
of the Division at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Friday, 
November 2nd, when members turned out in force to welcome the 
visitors. 

The President, Major C. J. R. Lawrence, 0.n.£., held a reception 
before luncheon and the main meeting began at 2.30 p.m. Mr. 
Pasfield and Dr. J. T. Edwards acted as interpreters and the 
meeting went with a great swing. The visitors gave two short 
papers and then answered many varied questions ranging from the 
political organisation of the profession in France, matters concern- 
ing veterinary education and the examination system in vogue 
at the French Schools of Alfort, Toulouse and Lyons, to practical 
points of disease control and modern methods of treatment. A full 
report of the meeting is in the course of preparation and will be 
published shortly. The “ official ” proceedings terminated at 6 p.m.. 
but 17 members reassembled at 7 p.m. when an informal dinner 
party was held and the day concluded in a most cordial atmosphere. 

The visitors returned to France on November 5th at the con- 
clusion of a varied and, we hope, instructive stav carrying with 
them the good wishes of all members of the Division to their 
colleagues in the French veterinary profession. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Footr-anp-Moutu Dtsease: 
Dorset.—21, St. George’s Road, Fordington, Dorchester, Dorset 


(Nov. 18th). 
Hereford.—2, Council Houses, Stretton Sugwas, Hereford (Nov. 


19th). 


Swine Fever: 

Berks.—Middle Farm, Harwell, Didcot, Berks (Nov. 17th); 
“Brynterion,” Dedworth, Windsor, Berks. (Nov. 20th); Deepnell 
Cottage, Yorktown Road, Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey (Nov. 21st). 

Isle of Ely.—Upwell Road, March, Cambs. (Nov. 17th). 

Hunts.—High Street, Great Gidding, Hunts. (Nov. 19th). 

Lines. (Lindsey).—-Home Farm, -Girsby, Hainton, Lincoln (Nov. 
26th). 

Northants.—-274, St. 
(Nov. 17th). 

Northumberland.—Billy Mill Piggeries, North Shields, Northum- 
berland (Nov. 21st). 

Suffolk West—Bird Street Farm, Wattisham Road, Hitcham, 
Ipswich, Suffolk (Nov. 17th). 

Surrey.—28, West Side, Clapham Common, London, S.W.4 (Nov. 
21st); Saves Court Farm, Addlestone, Weybridge, Surrey (Nov. 26th). 

Warwicks.—South Side, Waste Lane, Babsall Common, Coventry, 
Warwicks (Nov. 19th); Table Oaks Farm, Meer End, Kenilworth 
(Nov. 24th). 

Worcs.—12, Peckingham Street, Halesowen, Birmingham (Nov. 
20th). The Mount, Clent, Stourbridge, Worcs. (Nov. 26th). 

Yorks (W.R.).—Prospect Farm, Haverah Park, Harrogate, Yorks. 
(Noy. 22nd). 


Paul’s Road, Dogsthorpe, Peterborough 
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R.C.V.S. ANIMAL MANAGEMENT EXAMINATION 


List or SuccessruL CANDIDATES 
(Concluded) 


Dusan: 

. Coghlan, M. J. 
Collins, Thomas 
Dineen, Charles 


McCarthy, Michael 
Murdock, C. A. 
O'Dowd, P. W. 


Gilchrist, G. M. (Credit.) O’Nuallain, T. 
Hannan, P. J. O'Reilly, G. M. B. 
Lane, Morgan Thornton, T. \ 
Layng, J. F. Treacy, J. T. M. 
Leavy, J. J Walker, D. A. (Credit.) 
« * * * * 

PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SERVICE 

The specialist advisory service in agricultural economics in Eng- 


land and Wales has, in consequence of the forthcoming establish- 
ment of a National Agricultural Advisory Service, been reorganised 
as a separate service which will continue to be attached to the 
universities. This new arrangement has operated since October Ist, 
1945, and the separate service is known as the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Economics Service for England and Wales. 

The Ministry of Agriculture. and Fisheries is concerned with 
various aspects of the work of the Service, and to advise him on 
these the Minister has appointed a Committee on the Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Service, consisting of: Mr. Henry Clay, 
Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford (Chairman); Mr. A. W. Ashby, 
Director-Designate of the Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics, University of Oxford; Mr. A. H. Brown, farmer ; 
Dr. W. G. Ogg, Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station, and 
Mr. P. Barrett Whale, Professor of Economics, University of 
Liverpool. 

The Committee will be assisted by assessors appointed by the 
Ministry and by the Development Commission. 


“STATE AID FOR DAIRY HERDS” 


Under the above heading, the Farmer and Stock-Breeder _ 
Mr. J. Hunter-Smith, Principal of Hertfordshire Institute of Agri- 
culture, as advocating, in a recent address to agriculturists, Govern- 
ment schemes to finance and provide for clearing up the country’s 
dairy herd diseases and building modern cowsheds. 

In advising young farmers to start with tested herds, Mr. Hunter- 
Smith said ae would do well to buy ordinary barren heifers which 
had been reared in the open and have them tested. They would 
be paying nominal prices for their herds and it was worth while 
waiting a year for mk. There was a serious impediment in the 
short lives of our cows; an impediment which could be overcome 
by improving the herd’s health standards. In the future, the first 
and foremost thing was health, and the second management.’ There 
was a need for a State scheme to organise provision of capital to 
enable farmers to buy in clean stock when their reactors were sold. 
This could be met by the farmers if the bonus paid on milk from 
tested herds was capitalised. It was the duty of the milk producer 
to maintain a healthy herd, but the Government must make con- 
ditions such that he could fulfil that duty. 

Mr. Hunter-Smith went on to speak about breeding for milk 
production, and he said that buying a bull on appearance would 
most likely lead to disaster; and a bull bought at a pedigree sale 
was a gamble. Usually, no full list of progeny was given, and only 
the highest milk yields were mentioned in the catalogue. Where 
there was little cash to spare, Mr. Hunter-Smith advised a farmer 
to visit a neighbouring herd and inspect a recently born bull calf, 
examine the dam and the whole ' . 

Uttering a warning about artificial insemination, Mr. Hunter- 
Smith said it was a wonderful step, provided the right bulls were 
used and that the calves which came into the herd were healthy 
and lived for a long while. In a big herd, A.I. might not bring 
verv happy results, and would not reduce disease. 

When our cows began to live longer there would be a great surplus 
of heifers, and, so far as getting rid of tuberculosis was concerned, 
there should be a target set. With a Government scheme the 


eastern half of England should be cleared of disease within five years. 
He deplored the state of the average dairv farm buildings. No 
ordinary farmer or landlord was in the position to do very much 
about it: it was a question for the State. The manufacture of pre- 
fabricated buildings on mass production lines was well within the 
scope of the industry of this country. : 


NEW CENTRE FOR STUDY OF HORTICULTURE 


The John Innes Trustees have purchased the mansion of Bayford- 
bury, near Hertford, with 372 acres of the estate, and the John 
Innes Horticultural Institution, now at Merton, near Wimbledon, 
will be moved there at some future date. Negotiations for the 
acquisition of Bayfordbury have been in progress for some time 
past, but have only just been concluded. 

The gg Innes Institution, founded in 1910 under the will of 
Mr. John Innes, of Merton, who died in 1904, was the first 
organisation in this country for the scientific study of plant- 
breeding, and it now needs more space than is available at Merton. 
The house at Bayfordbury,. which was built in 1759, has long been 
the home of the Clinton Baker family, and until lately housed the 
famous Kit-Cat Club portraits. The grounds contain an important 
collection of trees, which will come into the hands of the institution. 

Commenting on the acquisition of this new centre, The Times 
observes: “Throughout its existence, which began in 1910, the 
institution has been at Merton, originally on five acres, but later 
on 20, and there its first Director, William Bateson, working on 
the foundation laid in 1865 by Gregor Mendel but then forgotten, 
did much to build the intricate and revealing edifice of modern 
genetics. To research at Merton is due a large part of our know- 
ledge of chromosomes, the bodies by which heredity is transmitted 
in animals and plants. On the side of the application of scientific 
genetical knowledge there has been the development of new vari- 
ties of fruit trees and other useful plants ; and in pure horticulture 
many improvements of practice have originated at the John Innes 
Institution, which in recent years has received grants from the 
Agricultural Research Council and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“The proposed move of an institution which has been notably 
successful in its own sphere is due to the need of expansion and 
to the encroachment of expanding suburbs upon its present site. 
When the transfer will take place must depend upon circumstances, 
including the possibility of building the new accommodation that 
will be necessary. But whenever it comes, it will clearly offer 
the present Director, Dr. C. D. Darlington, far greater scope, 
physically speaking, than was available either to Bateson or to 
Sir Daniel Hall, his two predecessors. Moreover, it is pleasing to 
know that this fine old country house, though it is to pass, like so 
many others in these times of social change, out of the hands of 
the family which has lived in it so long, will be in the keeping of 
an institution that is likely to appreciate it and will put it to the 
service of knowledge from which rural England as a whole must 
benefit.” 


WORLD'S CATTLE TOTAL 


World cattle numbers totalled about 711,000,000 head at the 
beginning of 1945, according to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This preliminary estimate indicates only a slight decline 
from a year earlier, and is 2 per cent. less than the 1936-40 average 
of 723,000,000 head. Cattle numbers in Europe dropped approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. from 1944 to 1945, thus continuing the down- 
ward trend that took place earlier in the war. Reductions in 
Asia have also occurred, with the percentage decreases greatest in 
the Philippines and Burma. Elsewhere in the world nominal 
declines in cattle numbers in some countries have been offset by 
slight gains in others. 

rospects for 1945 point to a further reduction in world cattle 
numbers. The principal factors indicating a decline are: (1) losses 
since January in Central and Eastern Europe incident to military 
operation and the ending of the war in Europe ; (2) less favourable 
supplies of food; and (3) less assurance of favourable economic 
conditions two or three years hence. 

On the other hand, in the important dairy cattle countries in 
North-Western Europe where war-time reductions were greatest, 
cattle numbers are likely to increase during the current year. 
Retention of young stock and better breeding cows, together with 
a favourable ratio between. remaining cattle numbers and 
pastures, will help in restoration of herds. Government encourage- 
ment is being given in a number of countries to building up 
herds and retaining animals to heavier weights. Aside from 
Western European countries, appreciable current increases are likely 
only in the United Kingdom and Soviet Union.—Meat Trades 
Journal. 


Visitors to the Zoological Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park from 
January to October totalled 2,104,357, nearly double the number for 
the a. ae of 1944; and 230,563 went to the Society's 
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BRITAIN’S PART IN RESTOCKING EUROPE 

“Many livestock breeders were hopeful that after the war there 
would be a great demand for animals to restock the devastated 
areas of Europe; but so far there has been very little evidence of 
such a demand materialising,” states The Scottish Farmer in a 
recent issue, and continues: “ The Livestock Export Group, being 
dissatisfied with the manner in which livestock for this purpose 
has been dealt with, especially since there have been press reports 
of very considerable shipments of livestock from U.S.A. to the 
devastated countries and none from Britain. Accordingly, the 
Livestock Export Group sought an interview with the United 
Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (commonly 
known as UNRRA); and towards the end of August a deputation of 
five attended a meeting when information concerning the methods 
of procedure was given. The UNRRA representative said that the 
method of procedure was, briefly, that the Governments concerned 
outline their requirements to the resident officer of UNRRA in 
their countries; and he in turn passes on the information to the 
Headquarters in Washington, along with a report. Washington 
then notifies UNRRA in this country what supplies are to be sent, 
and this decision is final. ‘The Ministry of Agriculture is then 
approached by UNRRA who decide what British stock can be 
provided, and this information is communicated to Washington 
for instructions.’ The Group representatives were informed that 
Great Britain has ‘no official representation on the Headquarters 
Staff in Washington. Up to the present most of the livestock has 
been secured from North America, and there has been little activity 
so far as British stock is concerned. That is, perhaps, not surprising 
when the final decision rests with Washington; but when those 
devastated countries come back into production and have meat and 
dairy produce to export, it is to Britain and not to U.S.A. that thev 
will look for a market. The Executive Committee of the Livestock 
Export Group has made representations to the Ministry of Agrt- 
culture that Britain should have a fair share in the replacement of 
the herds and flocks of the European war zone, and has also asked 
what the Ministry’s attitude would be in the event of UNRRA 
wishing to export livestock from Britain. There the matter rests 
at present, with the Group awaiting the Minister’s reply.” 


* * * 


SHOEING BY ARC WELDING 


In a recent issue the Farming News quotes the American maga- 
zine, Technical Engineering, describing how electric welding enables 
 maacae of the shoes without removing them from the horse's 
oofs. 

“Although the process of arc welding has invaded practically 
every known field of metal working, including the blacksmith 
shop, the aged art of horseshoeing has maintained a unique position 
as an industry in that it is still linked to such conventional tools as 
the forge and the anvil. 

“Now even the blacksmith’s traditional methods have given way 
to modern shielded arc welding, according to authorities of The 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The claim is based on the 
successful experience of Charles H. Chism, veteran blacksmith of 
Coshocton, Ohio, who recently visited the Lincoln plant where he 
explained how he builds up worn shoes by electric welding without 
femoving and replacing the shoes on the horses’ hoofs.” 

Electric welding, said Chism, does away with the need of taking 
shoes off and putting new ones on, for the old ones can be built uo 
a couple of times this way very nicely. He adds that the horse’s 
shoe does not get as hot as when originally put on. 

Mr. Chism suggests that, in applying this new techniaue, if the 
horse is of the hich-spirited type that may be scared from the 
flash, a blanket should be held over its head. — 


* * * * * 


DIRECTOR OF SCIENCE MUSEUM 


The Minister of Education has appointed Dr. Herman Shaw, 
Keeper, Science Museum, to be director and secretary of the 
Science Museum in succession to Colonel Ernest Elliott Buckland 
Mackintosh, p.s.o., who retired on November 30th. 

Colonel Mackintosh, who retires on having reached the age of 
45, has been director since 1933, when he succeeded Sir Henry 
Lyons. He was commissioned in the Royal Engineers in 1899, and 
immediately before going to the Science Museum as director was 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Command. Between 1933 and the begin- 
ning of the war the Science Museum, under Colonel Mackintosh’s 
direction, held many notable special exhibitions. 

Dr. Shaw, who was born in 1891. was educated at Bradford 


Grammar School and the Imverial College of Stience. In the last 
War he served in the R.N.V.R., R.N.A.S., and R.A.F., and in 1920 


joined the staff of the Science Museum. Since 1935 he has been 
Keeper of the Department of Physics and Geophysics. 
* * * * 

Glasgow Clydesdale Stud.—Sixty members of Wigton and neigh- 
bouring Young Farmers’ Clubs had an interesting opportunity 
recently of learning something of the city horses when they visited 
Glasgow Cleansing Department’s Central stables in Bell Street. 
The party was welcomed by Mr. Gavin C. M‘Arthur, Director of 
Cleansing, who had arranged three classes of the Corporation 
horses fos judging. After the competition the horses parading 
were divided into three groups: 1, five to eight years old; 2, 
eight to eleven; 3, eleven years old and over. In this way the 
young farmers were able to note the condition of the animals after 
varying periods of heavy work on the Glasgow streets. After the 
judging the visitors were taken on a comprehensive tour of the 
stables, including the saddlery where all the Department's harness 
is made and the granary. The stores and sick bay were also in- 
spected. It was explained that horses which are obviously ailing 
in any of the eleven district stables are brought in to the central 
depot where they can be under the constant supervision of a sick 
bay stableman and where the Department’s veterinary surgeon, 
Professor Robb, has convenient access to the sick animals. To 
complete the outing Mr. M‘Arthur described the organisation 
and procedure of his department. Horses owned by the Corpora- 
tion in 1925, he said, numbered 338; to-day the figure was 175. 


* * * * 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 


Survey of Welsh Dairy Herds.—Points of interest to all dairy 
farmers are contained in the summary of a survey into the econ- 
omics of milk production carried out on 59 Welsh dairy farms. 
The survey showed that there was a need for the grading-up of 
herds, for the range in the milk yield between cows with the 
highest and lowest performances was too great to be accounted for 
by day-to-day management. In view of the losses sustained by 
dairy farmers through diseases of dairy cows more use should 
be made of the “panel scheme.” In the herds under considera- 
tion more cases of mastitis were recorded than any other disease ; 
approximately four cows out of ten were affected. 

More general milk recording could be practised with advantage 
to the farmer. The production of milk of good keeping quality, 
with a minimum bacterial count, is helped or hindered by the 
suitability of the farm buildings and the adequacy of the water 
supply. The poor average standard of the cowsheds of the 59 
farms under review showed that insufficient attention was given to 
repairs, ventilation and layout. Only one in three cowsheds proved 
satisfactory in these respects. Sixteen farms had no water supply 
in the cowsheds and two had an unsatisfactory supply. 


Beans for Protein—If supplies of protein on the farm are 
insufficient to balance cereals and forage crops, then the rations 
fed will be costly and uneconomical. It is as a source of protein 
that the bean crop can play such an important part on all farms 
in districts where the soil and climate are favourable for its 
growth. A mixture by weight of beans and oats will provide a 
balanced milk production ration. Beans can also be ted to other 
mature stock, and, given in the correct quantities, will provide 
a safe and valuable feed for all youne animals. In winter feedine 
beans are one of the few cources of protein that vield a high 
percentage of protein in a comparatively smali hutk. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

* * * * * 
HYPOCALCAEMIA IN THE MARE 


Sir, With regard to the two cases of hypocalcaemia in the mare, 
the fall in the blood-calcium level is not due to a sudden demand 
for calcium (as Mr. Brownlee has also stated). The syndrome of 
eclampsia in the nursing bitch is due to a hypocalcaemia, and it 
seems to me that the cause in the mares may have been similar to 
that in the bitch. TI should like to ask what is known of the 
aetiology of hypocalcaemia of eclampsia in the bitch and if the 
parathyroid glands are involved? 

Yours faithfully, 
St. Elovs, Farley Road, W. R. Cuester, 
Malvern Link. 
November 19th, 
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Sir,—Replying to Mr. Brownlee’s letter of November 10th re 
“ Hypocalcaemia in the Mare,” I can say that the mare I attended 
was in good bodily condition and that although her diet in these 
times was far from generous and she grazed on relatively poor 
pasture, literally she was a good-doer. 

I cannot see that “anxiety” due to loss of her foal, as Mr. 
Brownlee suggests, should bring about an attack of such a nature 
which responded almost immediately to a calcium injection. I 
would add that on the two previous occasions when the mare 
foaled, the owner was unfortunate in losing both foals when they 
were about a month old, but on these two occasions no symptoms 
were seen in the mare. I regret that a blood sample was not 
examined for concentration of blood calcium, but the quick response 
to treatment with calcium bears out that hypocalcaemia was present. 

It may be noted that in Hutyra and Marek’s “ Special Pathology 
and Therapeutics,” Vol. III, page 449, a condition “ Equine Transit 
Tetany ” is described where marked hypocalcaemia associated with 
a rise in blood phosphorus and in the alkali reserve occurred. In 
the condition deserted there was no apparent sudden demand 
for calcium. 

I am very pleased to find that Mr. Forsyth’s communication and 
my own have caused some comment, and I should be glad to read 
other members’ views on this subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
Barnfields, Spencer Avenue, J. Honckrnson. 
Leek, Staffs. 


November 21st, 1945. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Sir,—From the protracted discussion following the issue of the 
Loveday Report, it is evident that the profession is divided in its 
opinion on two points—the system of education and the path of 
entry into the profession. It would almost appear that the majority 
of those who favour a university education are opposed to the 
“ one-portal system” and that those who are in favour of the latter 
are dubious of the advantages to be derived from education within 
the academic precincts of a university. 

May not both sides be partly in the wrong and is it not possible 
that a friendly spirit of co-operation might be established in fruitioh 
of the many sound arguments advanced by either party? I believe 
there is a distinct possibility that the profession might become 
united in favour of a university curriculum if any fleeting doubts 
could be removed that the resulting graduates might be less fur- 
nished with practical ability than those turned out by the existing 
schools. What does “ practical ability” in a new graduate mean? 
There are many branches of veterinary service and no student ever 
leaves or ever will leave a teaching centre as the finished article. 

He should have, at the best, a general knowledge capable of 
expansion in any required direction and, in addition, he must 
possess the energy, the ability and the will to effect that expansion. 
One school of thought will hold that the university is the medium 
through which this result may be best achieved, the other that the 
veterinary atmosphere of the existing colleges will be the more 
helpful. The real truth, of course, is- that success or failure lies 
in the individual rather than in any svstem of training. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the majority of 
our future graduates, perhaps more than ever before, will be con- 
cerned with the prevention and treatment of the diseases of farm 
animals. Their work may for various reasons become more stereo- 
typed and the individuality of the practitioner may become of 
less importance, but, nevertheless, they will spend their lives in 
daily contact and, it is to be hoped, co-operation, with members of 
the farming community. and if thev are to be permitted to carry 
out useful work it will be necessary for them to secure and retain 
the confidence and goodwill of that community. They will require 
to be what for want of a better descrivtion we may term “ cattle- 
minded.” They will need to speak the same language as the 
farmer, if not necessarily verbally at least mentally. They will 
carry little weight with a man of the soil if they fail, for instance, 
to recognise breeds or possibly breed points or to distinguish a 
heifer from an aged cow or even to distinguish wheat from barlev 
when discoursine learnedly on foodstuffs. I have seen all these 
things even in the graduates of our existing colleges: I have even 


met those who were incanable of differentiating the sexes without | 


the aid of a painfully detailed examination. 

The ideal country practitioner would be the athletic, enthusiastic 
and ambitious son of a farmer, who had worked for two vears on 
his father’s farm. received a public school education, eraduated 
at a university and then become a “ one-portal” graduate from one 
of our recoenised schools. He should then have spent a probation 
period of two vears in at least four busy country practices. Tt is 


doubtful. however. if the ambitions of such a vrodiey would be 
contented, at his then advanced age, with the grind of a cattle 
practice. It is useless to imagine that country practice is a kid- 


glove affair and the prospective candidate who has any illusions 
on this score should be eliminated at the beginning of his career 
rather than at its termination. 

Following this ordeal, I would insist and I hope that both sides 
in the discussion will make it a basis of agreement, that at least 
six months’ working tuition as a farm pupil shall be compulsory. 

After this, if the student is still ambitious, I would suggest thar 
he receives his veterinary training at a university, but that, in 
common with the final year candidates from all centres, he should 
be passed or rejected by the same board of examiners befor 
registration by the R.C.V.S. 

No greater mistake could ever be made than to abandon 4 
standard of uniformity at this stage of his career. If universities 
as a whole were, as seems unlikely, content with a lower standard 
than at present, the case would be serious. If, on the other hand, 
some insisted on a higher standard than did others, the profession 
would be split into factions, severed by jealousy and antagonism. 

Vis unita fortior! 

Yours 


45, St. James’s Street, Nottingham. . H. Smytue. 


November 18th, 1945. 


* * * * * 


A TROUBLESOME CONDITION IN CATS 


Sir,—A large number of cats, especially Siamese, are brought w 
me with sores, oozing a bloody serous solution. These sores heal 
in one place and break out in another. Few make complete re 
coveries. I would be grateful to learn the cause of this condition 
and any cure you can suggest. 

Yours faithfully, 
N 


South Richmond Street, Dublin. . H. LAMBERT. 


November 2\st, 1945. 


An Orderin-Council states that the Tanganyika Legislative 
Council will in future consist of the Governor, as President, |' 
official and not more than 14 unofficial members. 
are 13 official and ten unofficial members. 
include two African unofficial members. The labour commiss‘o 
and the director of veterinary services will be the new offici 
members. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, aND 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 


(Notifiable) Diseases 
Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- | Parasitic | Sheep | Swine 
mouth | Mange® | Scab Fever 
Oct. 16st to 
3lst, 1945 ... 5 7 _ 1 | 42 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1944 5 37 91 |, 99 
1943 13 49 27 
1942 80 a1}; — 30) 
Total Jan. Ist to 
Oct. 31st, 1945 103 119 6 103 845 
Corresponding | 
period in— 
1944 pe 154 134 7 177 1,200 
1943 nan 244 15 6 17%5 | 447 
1942... 292 552 26 168 400 
| 


Nore.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
® Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified # 
free from uberculosis as at October 31st, 1945, was as follows :— 


ENGLAND WaLes ScoTLAND Tora (Great Brital 
5,141 9,044 5,392 19,577 
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